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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


r [~ importance of this week’s British victory 

lies as much in its method as in its results. 

It provides the answer to the Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff idea of a thinly-held front with near concen- 
trations, just as that provided an answer to the growing 
weight of the Anglo-French artillery. The German 
positions between St. Quentin and the Scarpe were the 
type-example of the “elastic ’’ defence. The fortified 
zone was of unusual depth; the front trenches were 
very heavily wired and very lightly manned ; and the 
bulk of the troops were disposed at points outside 
ordinary artillery fire, whence they could be hurried 
forward to the threatened areas whenever a British 
artillery preparation gave warning of a British attack. 
The necessity of such a preparation was assumed ; 
for how else could the wire be cut? The answer given 
by Tuesday’s battle was that it could be cut by Tanks. 
Collected secretly and attacking by surprise across 
ground not pitted by shell-holes, these instruments 
showed for the first time their full possibilities, not as a 
supplementary device for overcoming nests of machine- 
guns, but as a primary weapon for breaching the enemy’s 


principal defence. 
* * * 








Surprise being of the essence of the new tactics, one 
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must not imagine that they can be repeated often ; 
but the fact that they can be practised at all should 
suffice to compel a change in the enemy’s plans. He 
will have to put more men on the Western Front, and 
to expose a greater proportion of them in his front 
zones. It is this which renders the victory more 
valuable than the winning of similar gains by ordinary 
means would have been; for it means that Sir Douglas 
Haig’s army can expect now to divert more Germans from 
other fronts and to kill more, day by day, on its own. 
The extent of the change which it necessitates will be 
proportionate to the extent of last Tuesday’s threat 
to the existence of the main German army. As to that, 
it is clear that what had almost ceased to be thought 
possible on the West Front did actually occur; there 
was a complete “ break-through” in one day of the 
whole thickness of the fortified belt. Our troops 
reached and captured villages still full of their French 
inhabitants. The consequences might, under certain 
conditions, have been even more catastrophic than 


they were. 
* * * 


Those conditions would have been fine weather and 
a fuller preparation for following up. The amazing 
bad luck which once more drowned our attacking 
troops in a deluge of rain must have been worth a 
large reinforcement to the enemy. The following-up 
would probably have been on a larger scale, if the scale 
of the initial success could have been foreseen. It 
appears to have far outrun expectations. Had General 
Byng disposed of a fleet of armoured cars to pour 
through the breach, similar to the fleet of Tanks which 
made it, it looks as if he might have slept in Cambrai 
that night. To say thisis not to impute any lack of proper 
foresight to the British commanders and their staffs. 
The whole affair is as creditable to them as any single 
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episode in the war. In a week which has witnessed at 
Bagdad the sudden death of one of our least disputable 
military geniuses, such a new exhibition of the highest 
skill and originality among the personnel of our High 
Command is peculiarly welcome and cheering. 


* * * 


The day before our troops were thrown with such 
success against “‘ the impenetrable barrier in the West,” 
Mr. Lloyd George secured a great Parliamentary 
triumph in the debate on his proposals for an Allied 
War Council. He had little difficulty. As we pointed 
out last week, a mere excited speech was not in itself 
sufficient basis for an attempt to turn him out. The 
most important thing about his Paris oration was the 
plan outlined. As the problem that plan was meant 
to attack is a real one, and as the plan was still rather 
nebulous, Mr. Asquith made a speech which, in the 
main, was a request for information; the “ crisis ”’ 
had passed before Mr. George rose. What was really 
the most substantial contribution to the debate came 
later on from Mr. Pringle, and was very inadequately 
reported. Mr. Pringle put with great force the draw- 
backs to the scheme as it is at present outlined, in addi- 
tion to making an illuminating examination of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s war record. At present we do not 
care to add anything on the general subject to what 
we said last week. 

* * * 


There was, if we may use the ignominious image, 
something suggestive of the turning worm about Sir 
Edward Carson’s remarks to the Constitutional Club 
on Tuesday. Guarding himself by a phrase about “a 
great man—if you like, a super-man,” he accused Lord 
Northcliffe (who will shortly be again representing in 
America the Government of which Sir Edward is a 
member) of “ a gross calumny upon his fellow citizens ”’ 
for suggesting that we are so inefficient that America 
will have to take over the management of the war. 
“This great man, so far as I can see, has never made one 
single suggestion since the war from his seat in Parlia- 
ment, where it can be criticised,” was an observation that 
might as well have been made during Mr. Asquith’s 
regime, but comes better late than never. Further 
observations as to the Daily Mail's reiterated attacks 
upon Sir John Jellicoe were greeted with cries of ‘* Stop 
it,” but Sir Edward did not respond to this suggestion 
that the Harmsworth newspapers’ favourite medicine 
of suppression should be applied to themselves. Nor 
did he make any reference to the fact that a Minister 
had just resigned because his post had been offered to 
Lord Northcliffe behind his back. 


* * * 


News from Russia has been scanty during the last 
few days, and what there is is contradictory, often 
fantastical. Especially sensational are some of the 
wires from Stockholm, Copenhagen and other neutral 
centres, and it might be well to warn the public against 
information from these sources. It is a fact well known 
to people who have had any experience of the matter 
that a direct wire from Petrograd reaches London 
quicker than Stockholm, and that the information 


received in London and Paris directly is far more 
reliable than that which trickles in through the adjoin- 
ing neutral countries. Sifting the information to hand 
we arrive at the following approximate view of the 
situation. ‘The Bolsheviks have gained a foothold at 
Petrograd and Moscow, but even within these centres 
they have no political capital to live upon. Their 
power is not based on the adherence of the garrisons 
and population, but much rather on their inertia. 
There seems to have been no one in Petrograd strong 
enough to move against them the masses which on the 
whole remain neutral and indifferent. This neutrality 
and indifference of the masses explains the extra- 
ordinary position—the Bolsheviks in form control 
Petrograd and yet cannot claim any complete control 
over it. Work at different Government offices has 
been stopped in defiance of the Bolsheviks; at other 
offices it is carried on, not under their orders, but again 
in defiance of them. One incident reported in the 
Press may illustrate the peculiar condition of affairs. 
A Bolshevik commissary—the title they give to their 
chief leaders—when trying to get into the State bank, 
was refused entrance by the soldiers and workmen 
posted round it; they declared that everything in the 
bank was State property, and obviously did not recog- 
nise in that Bolshevik commissary any authority to 
deal with it. The moderate Socialist elements are all 
united against them, and even within the ranks of the 
Bolsheviks themselves a schism seems to have broken 
out, the more moderate objecting to the reign of Lenin. 
One thing seems certain—that the Bolsheviks cannot 
possibly maintain themselves in power. But the 
question is, who is going to oust and succeed them ? 
And this is a question which no one, at this distance, 
can reasonably attempt to answer, and perhaps not 
even anyone in Russia itself. 


* * * 


Although there is no evidence of any considerable 
spread of pacifism, the Government seems to be deter- 
mined to exasperate Liberal and Labour opinion as 
much as it can by a sudden resort—in response, as usual, 
to a newspaper clamour—to new measures of “ political 
discipline.” A regulation has been issued whereunder 
all leaflets bearing on peace negotiations or the end of 
the war have to bear author’s and printer’s name, and 
be submitted to the Press Bureau. Anyone who knows 
the English character will be aware at once that this 
will make many quite patriotic Englishmen feel a sort 
of sympathy with persons who break the regulation, 
whilst giving the dissentient minority the feeling that 
one more noble cause, that of free speech, is now in 
their charge. And anyone who knows anything of 
censors cannot but fear—or hope—that it will not be 
long before some grotesque mistake will make the new 
censorship a laughing-stock. We observe that amongst 
the captures made by the police in their recent extensive 
raids are copies of Mill On Liberty from one building, 
and copies of Mr. Wells’s A Reasonable Man’s Peace, 
which was given a circulation of a million in the Daily 
News, from another. ‘“ Look out for Boloism in all 
its forms,” That man Mill wants watching. 
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Apart from the speech by Lord Hugh Cecil, as fine 
as anything heard in the House of Commons this year, 
the noteworthy thing in Wednesday's debate on the 
disfranchisement of conscientious objectors was the 
plain admission of the Home Secretary. When a man 
had been endowed by statute with the right to claim 
exemption from military service, he said, he could not 
fairly have a penal disability imposed upon him because 
he had exercised the right. Nevertheless, Sir George 
Cave pressed the amendment, as a declaration of a 
principle which he had just disavowed, and the House 
decided upon disfranchisement by a majority of 38. 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s plea for conscience as against the 
idolatry of the State and the simple Prussian conception 
of governmental morality was not answered by any 
speaker on behalf of the Government, unless we count 
Mr. Ronald M‘Neill’s childlike retort that, although 
“true as a matter of philosophy,” Lord Hugh’s argu- 
ment had no practical bearing upon the humdrum, 
commonplace business of making laws for the nation. 
We submit that to the multitude of ordinary citizens who, 
having no sympathy with conscientious objectors, know 
that many of them have been and are being atrociously 
treated, the humdrum, commonplace point is that the 
time of Parliament and the energies of a section of the 
Press are being wasted in devising new penalties for a 
few hundred men who have resolved to suffer the conse- 
quences of their decision. And this, apparently, is what 
is meant in some quarters by getting on with the war. 

* * * 


Is it really impossible, before Lord Rhondda imposes 
on us the “ further severe restrictions ”’ that he threatens, 
for the various Ministers to consult together to discover 
what exactly is the nature of and the reason for the 
economies they desire? What we are suffering from, 
and what may presently become very grave, is not an 
actual world famine in wheat or sugar or meat, but the 
most serious national shortage of shipping and labour. 
It is folly to concentrate our efforts at restriction of 
consumption upon this or that common foodstuff, with 
the result of encouraging the consumption of a vastly 
greater amount of labour, and often much precious 
cargo space, through the ignorant rather than selfish 
refusal of the well-to-do to curtail their expenditure on 
luxuries generally. Far more money is this year being 
spent (and thereby labour withheld from agriculture, 
shipbuilding and munitions) on costly meals ; restaurant 
and hotel staffs ; furs, expensive clothes and “ chiffons ”’ 
generally; jewellery and knick-knacks; useless Christmas 
presents, and quite unnecessarily costly children’s toys ; 
and domestic servants on the pre-war scale, than can 
possibly be saved by all that Lord Rhondda and Mr. 
Clynes can do in reducing by a relatively small fraction 
their requisition on the Admiralty for wheat ships and 
sugar ships. It is the total personal expenditure that 
we have to reduce. And it is just this lavish personal 
expenditure of those who can “ afford it ” that shocks 
outside critics. American naval officers, who have 
lately been living in our restaurant, theatre, and club 
cireles, have politely expressed their surprise at seeing, 
as they say, no sign whatever of the “ war economy ” 
for which, on our behalf, Mr. Hoover is pressing on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 





Agreement upon the Ministry of Health and Infant 
Care Bills still hangs fire. In spite of all attempts to 
bring them together, the contending parties persist in 
objections, first to this and then to that indispensable 
condition of a successful measure. The trouble is that 
the real objections are not always those about which 
each successive phase of the controversy is made to 
turn. Just now the ostensible issue—all others being 
for the moment apparently accommodated—seems to 
be over the unhappy Poor Law, which no one wants 
either to live with or to undertake definitely to wind 
up. We gather that even the proposal to make it a 
condition of the fusion of the Local Government Board 
and the Insurance Commission that the administration 
of the Poor Law should be carefully segregated in a 
separate Division of the new Ministry, so as not to 
contaminate the Health services, has so far proved 
unacceptable. On the other side the very sinister 
proposal has been made that the old Poor Law Board 
should be revived, and a separate autonomous Ministry 
created for Poor Law alone. Any such ill-omened 
rehabilitation of the Poor Law administration would 
ensure the most strenuous opposition to the Bill. Why 
should not the Government cut the Gordian knot by 
simultaneously reorganising both central and _ local 
health services? Whilst merging both the rival depart- 
ments in a Ministry of Health, they might by the same 
Bill abolish both the workhouse and the Poor Law and 
merge all the functions of the Boards of Guardians in 
the services already performed by the Education, 
Health, Lunacy, Pensions and Distress Committees of 
the County and County Borough Councils, 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—‘* The Ulster dele- 
gates to the Irish Convention have been in consulta- 
tion with the Ulster Unionist Council at Belfast, and 
it is stated that the mandate which they have received 
makes ‘a unanimous agreement’ impossible. The 
mandate is an alternative between a minimum measure 
of Home Rule and the separation of the six counties 
from an Irish Parliament. The authority for the 
statement is that of a ‘ Belfast friend’ of the Dublin 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, who is a 
leader-writer of the staff of the Redmondite Freeman's 
Journal. That ‘ Ulster’ should agree to any sort of 
Home Rule would a year or two ago have been accounted 
a mark of some progress; nowadays minimum Home 
Rule, which probably implies some sort of federalist 
scheme for the United Kingdom, would be quite un- 
acceptable to Nationalists, whether or not the six 
counties in such a scheme came in as a part of Ireland. 
It is not merely a question of Sinn Fein sentiment, for 
many of the most moderate Nationalists are now 
convinced that Home Rule must carry with it fiscal 
autonomy or be worse than useless. The same corre- 
spondent added: ‘ Evidently knowledge of the event 
clouded Lord Wimborne’s speech to the House of Lords 
on Thursday last . . . [which] confirms the apprehension 

that somewhere in a position to influence the 
Government of Ireland (not necessarily in Dublin 
Castle) there is at work a hidden hand.’ ”’ 
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SOME RESULTS OF THE ITALIAN 
DISASTER 


HE British advance on the Western front 

! came at a moment when there was a rather 

general depression. It is a magnificent piece 

of work, and it is impossible to say what its indirect 

results may not be; but it must not be allowed to 

obscure the fact that recent events in Italy still 

greatly transcend it in importance. We may, therefore, 

be pardoned if we return to them and attempt to 
summarise what they have involved. 

The Italian armies, as we write, are holding fast on 
the Piave, and even if they are driven from it, the 
respite which has been already obtained must have 
been of the utmost value for reforming and reorganising 
the troops, resting the exhausted draught-animals and 
getting the stores and impedimenta upon a more mobile 
footing. The weight of the enemy attack for the past 
week has been in the north along the Brenta and on the 
borders of Trentino, where his success would take the 
left flank of the Piave line in rear, and compel a second 
great retirement. Fortunately his progress there has 
been slow ; though it has been too continuous to enable 
us to regard the Piave line as fixed. 

A retreat to the Adige a week or more ago would 
probably have been catastrophic ; most of the remaining 
guns and matériel of the Italian Army might have been 
lost. To-day, with a respite gained and the Franco- 
British succours coming into line, its consequences 
would be less serious. Without assuming that Italy’s 
misfortunes are ended, we may hope that the worst of 
them are over, and begin to study how they affect the 
halance-sheet of the war. But in doing so we had 
better put aside the idea, with which some of our news- 
papers solaced us a few weeks ago, that the Allies can 
hit back promptly and end the invasion of North 
Italy by something analogous to the Battle of the 
Marne. Had the Italians made an orderly retreat to 
the Tagliamento, and had they then stood on that river, 
such a counter-stroke might have been attempted. But 
the débdcle into which their retreat developed, with 
their consequent heavy losses in guns, men and moral, 
put it evidently out of the question. 

What, then, are the net results of the defeat? They 
are both military and political. The Alliance has lost 
so many men and so many guns, with countless shells 
and other material; to make good the loss we must 
take some corresponding number of men, guns, and 
shells from the Western or other fronts, and send them 
to Italy, who hitherto had more than held her own 
with comparatively little assistance. The infliction of 
this loss did not involve any corresponding heavy loss 
of Austrians or Germans, and it represents a substantial 
weakening of the Allied armies relatively to the enemy 
on the war-fronts asa whole. So far as man-power goes, 
it may be offset by the tremendous losses inflicted by 
us this year upon the Germans in France and Belgium. 
We have taken fewer prisoners (though our toll of them 
is by no means unimposing), but the proportion of other 
casualties which stands to our credit must be enormously 
higher. But when we come to guns, it is a different 
proposition. Not only is the number of Italian guns 





taken by the enemy perhaps three times as great as 
the number of German and Austrian guns taken by the 
Allies this year, but we fear that the difference in their 
calibres must be even more marked. On the Western 
front, where advances are rarely made for more than a 
mile or two at a time, what are captured are mostly the 
light field-pieces, which are nearest to the front line. 
The Italian losses, on the other hand, may be assumed 
to have been chiefly big guns. Those which were 
emplaced on mountains could not possibly be saved 
when the retreat began. As it continued, and its 
disorganisation deepened, even those from the Carso or 
elsewhere, which had been brought away in the first 
instance, must more and more have tended to fall to the 
rear of the line, and be abandoned in proportion to their 
weight and bulk. No figures on this subject have been 
published by the Italian or Allied authorities (though 
they must be well known to the enemy), but the 
circumstances speak for themselves. 

We cannot estimate how far these guns represent a 
positive addition to the enemy’s artillery. Many, 
possibly most, would have been blown up by the Italians, 
but even blown-up guns, when sent to a factory, can 
often be made serviceable again with much less trouble 
than it would cost to manufacture a new weapon. The 
artillery which the Germans captured from the Russians 
in 1915 was of the utmost use in fighting the battles of 
Verdun and the Somme during the following year. 
But if we confine ourselves to the negative side alone— 
the loss of the guns to ourselves—we cannot help seeing 
without any figures as to the Alliance’s gun output, 
that they must at least represent a very large part of 
what it can produce, over and above replacements, in 
twelve months. Little secret has lately been made of 
the fact that the pressure of the various competing 
demands for guns has been especially hard to meet. 
The Admiralty want great numbers for arming mer- 
chantmen; the Air Service wants great numbers for 
anti-aircraft purposes; the armies, of course, always 
want them ; and near ahead is the problem of equipping 
in this respect the coming American forces. Suddenly 
to super-add to these tasks that of making good the 
loss of between 2,500 and 3,000 guns by the Italians 
may indeed seem a last straw. No doubt all the guns 
will eventually be made and the demands met, but it 
will take time ; and it is chiefly for this reason that the 
Italian defeat may be regarded as postponing, conceiv- 
ably by as much as twelve months, the possibility of 
any definitive Allied victory. 

It is desirable to recognise this side of what has hap- 
pened, not that we should get discouraged, but that we 
should shape our resolution rightly to meet the tasks 
ahead of us. Thesame is true of the political consequences, 
which should likewise be faced and not shirked. Italy 
has lost by the invasion so far a large tract of very 
populous and fertile territory. Her man-power and her 
food-supply are both affected appreciably ; her self- 
respect, her hope of victory, her sense of security, are 
affected still more. If Venice went, the damage to 
these last would be gravely increased, and any subse- 
quent renewal of peace proposals by the Pope might 
strain the war-resolution of the Italian nation almost 
to breaking-point. From this it may be seen that a 
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possibility like the fall of Venice cannot wisely be 
examined from the standpoint of the town’s military 
value merely ; and that the whole subject of our closer 
co-operation has vital non-military sides. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Great Britain, which formerly 
enjoyed unqualified popularity in Italy, has allowed 
herself during the course of this war to become intensely 
unpopular with large numbers, perhaps with the 
majority, of Italians. German propaganda, most as- 
tutely conducted in a country where the Germans had 
an unrivalled network of commercial, financial, edu- 
‘ational and clerical channels through which to work, 
has striven tirelessly to produce this feeling. But it 
could never have been produced by propaganda alone, 
but for the stumbling-block of certain facts, and par- 
ticularly the price of English coal. When the consumer, 
who paid about 25 lire a ton for it in peace (in competition 
with German coal), finds himsclf asked to pay 720 lire a 
ton for it in war (with German competition excluded), 
it does not require a very skilful propagandist to impute 
extortion to the British Ally. The real reasons for this 
amazing contrast of figures are quite different: the 
depreciation of Italian money on the international 
exchange accounts for over a third of it ; the high freights 
levied by neutral shipowners account for most of the 
rest. But to bring home such explanations to the 
Italian publie would require a propaganda altogether 
more thorough and alive than any that we have at- 
tempted ; and meantime it surely was not, and is not, 
heyond our power to devise means of lowering con 

spicuously the Italian price for our coal. 

What we have observed already about the lengthening 
of the war only enhances the need for a thorough 
revision of our failures in respect of propaganda and 
trade policy. Without such a revision we might keep 
Italy by our side for a short further struggle. But 
we certainly could not do so for the much more prolonged 
effort which now seems unavoidable, if together we are 
to re-establish on a sure basis the threatened liberties of 
the world. 


THE CONTROL OF LABOUR 


HE agreement arrived at between the Executivé 
Committees of the two most important 
labourers’ Trade Unions, the National Union 

of General Workers (formerly the ‘* Gasworkers ”) and 
the Dock, Wharf and Riverside Workers’ Union, for 
an eventual union of their organisations, marks 
an important stage in the consolidation of the Trade 
Union Movement. These two societies of what are 
called “ unskilled” labourers may now include, with 
recent increases, something like 400,000 members ; and 
if the combination is ratified by the necessary vote 
of the aggregate memberships, the new body may 
possibly rank second in numerical magnitude in the 
Trade Union world, in which its membership will be 
exceeded only by that of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain. The new society will find itself in receipt 
of a regular income of more than £5,000 per week, or 
a quarter of a million annually ; and with a balance in 
hand of between one and two hundred thousand pounds, 
Those who remember the birth of these two Trade 
Unions nearly thirty years ago, when it was generally 
doubted whether Trade Unionism could ever take 


lasting hold of the unskilled labourer, will not be back- 
ward in their tribute to the ability and steadfastness of 
administration which have brought these organisations 
through many troubles, in good times and bad alike. 
It is instructive to those who complain of the fickleness 
of Democracy, and of its ingratitude, to notice that the 
principal founders of these two Unions, Mr. W. Thorne 
and Mr. B. Tillett, themselves originally unskilled 
labourers, have retained their offices continuously 
from the start, and are still at the helm. It is no less 
significant that not only are both of them now Members 
of Parliament, but a third representative of these Unions 
at Westminster (Mr. Clynes), also originally an unskilled 
labourer, is a member (and not the least able member) 
of the Government. 

The Trade Union world has, in the past thirty years, 

largely changed its content. Of the million and a 
quarter aggregate Trade Union membership of thirty 
years ago, nearly all were to be found among the skilled 
artisans, textile operatives and miners, craftsmen in 
the building trades, or other relatively well-paid sections 
of the wage-earners. Organisation among the labourers, 
as among the women outside the textile industry, was 
at a low ebb. Now, among the four and a half million 
Trade Unionists, probably as many as one-sixth are 
labourers of one sort or another, without claim to be 
craftsmen, and normally earning wages that class them 
with the relatively low-paid men. Now, as then, the 
three groups of miners, textile operatives and artisans 
in engineering and shipbuilding account for half the 
numerical strength of British Trade Unionism. But 
nearly all the other trades—-with the great exceptions 
of the railway and postal services-——although actually 
increasing in ‘Trade Union membership, have fallen 
relatively behind the enormous development of organi 
sation among the unskilled labourers and the men of 
nondescript or only slightly specialised occupation. 
3esides the new amalgamation, the Workers’ Union, 
founded in 1898, and of late years expanding by leaps 
and bounds, has enrolled nearly a quarter of a million 
men and women in every conceivable industry, who 
rank as unskilled or semi-skilled, and is actually dis- 
cussing a virtual amalgamation with the National 
Amalgamated Union of Labour, which claims half its 
numbers, whilst the National Federation of Women 
Workers, the largest exelusively feminine Union, is 
approaching 50,600 members. 

This growth, both in membership and in solidity, 
among the unskilled and semi-skilled labourers, male 
or female, has taken place, it will be noticed, not in 
Trade Unions belonging to one particular industry, 
but in general Unions, enrolling workers in all trades 
indiscriminately. The three-quarters of a million mem- 
bers of these Unions are working in practically all the 
industries of the kingdom, with the exception, substan- 
tially, of coal-mining, building, textiles, and the postal 
and railway services. The Chief Industrial Commis- 
sioner and the Committee on Production, who together 
deal with hundreds of wage arbitrations each month, 
find that something like half the cases, in every con- 
ecivable industry, concern the conditions of employment 
of the unskilled or the semi-skilled—who thirty years 
ago would scarcely have been heard of in such a con- 
nection—and that the awards made in these cases 
leave hardly any trade or occupation untouched, These 
general labour Unions run, in fact, athwart all industrial 
lines. If, now, the Government is to proceed to form 
National and District Councils in the several industries, 
according to the terms of the Whitley Report, from 
the Employers’ Associations and the Trade Unions 
representing all the persons employed, the new amalgam- 
ation led by Mr. Clynes, Mr. Thorne and Mr, Tillett, 
together with the Workers’ Union led by Mr. Dunean, 
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M.P., will find themselves nominating their represen- 
tatives, to the extent of as much as an eighth or some- 
times even a quarter or a half of the workmen’s side, 
on all the Councils established in the engineering, 
shipbuilding, hardware, pottery, food preparation, 
clothing, leather, and innumerable other industries. 
To omit from representation on these Councils the half 
of the workers whom the craftsmen class as labourers, 
and whose immediate interests often differ materially 
from those of any of the sections of craftsmen alongside 
whom they work, would, of course, never do. Yet 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the Friendly 
Society of Boilermakers hardly yet contemplate sitting 
with such labourers on an engineering or shipbuilding 
Council, and being possibly outvoted by them. 

The great development of organisation among the lower- 
paid strata of the wage-earners, coupled with the political 
influence given by their numbers—the three-quarters 
of a million enrolled labourers constitute seven per cent. 
of the probable male electorate under the new Reform 
Bill—increases the difficulty in the way of the Govern- 
ment when it faces the problem of how to fulfil its solemn 
pledge of the “‘ restoration of Trade Union Conditions,” 
and the reversion to “the pre-war practices” of the 
workshop. One of the most important of these aban- 
doned conditions and practices was the limitation of 
the skilled work to the duly apprenticed or regularly 
admitted craftsman, to the exclusion of the intelligent 
labourer or aspiring “* handyman”? whom the foreman 
might wish to promote. During the war literally 
hundreds of thousands of such men (and women) have 
been put to work that had previously been the monopoly 
of the regular craftsmen. ‘These men and women, who 
have made no agreement to relinquish the work in 
which they have now become skilled, will certainly not 
be prepared to revert to the humbler industrial grades 
that they formerly held; and their Unions will stand 
by them in their resistance to any attempt to make 
them take a lower place. The Government has, so 
far, made no sign of how it can get out of this dilemma ; 
and its failure to afford, in this way, any confident 
assurance to the engineers that it will be able to fulfil 
its repeated pledges, is one of the causes of their deep- 
seated distrust, and of the consequent “ Industrial 
Unrest.” It will plainly not do simply to remit this 
thorny question to the National Councils to be appointed 
according to the Whitley Report ; unless, indeed, it is 
desired to put the workmen’s representatives straight- 
away at loggerheads among themselves. The fact that 
the issue is not between the craftsmen and the labourers 
attached to any particular industry, but between the 
Government, on the one hand, and the whole aggregate 
of general Unions on the other, makes the question of 
restoration, in so far as principles of general application 
are concerned, one that no single National Council 
can be allowed to decide, apart from the decision as to 
industry as a whole. 

The interesting fact that the one half of all the wage- 
earners who are outside the various grades of skilled 
craftsmen, and whom we lightly dismiss as unskilled, 
semi-skilled or unspecialised, have chosen to organise 
themselves—apart from the railway and postal service, 
the textile industry, house-building and coal-mining— 
not in Trade Unions connected with particular industries, 
but in general Unions ; and the like action of the clerks 
(apart from the Railway Clerks’ Association) and of 
most of the women (apart from those in the textile and 
one or two other industries) presents a serious difficulty 
to those who look forward to a development of Trade 
Unionism into an active participation in the management 
of particular industries. Works Committees in particu- 
lar establishments can, without difficulty, be made 
representative of all persons employed in each shop or 





in each establishment ; though such Works Committees 
will be always in danger of running counter to the 
Common Rules for all establishments in the industry 
negotiated by District Committees or National Execu- 
tives of particular Trade Unions; or, it may be in 
future, by the District or National Councils established 
on the lines of the Whitley Report for whole industries. 
But with half the wage-earners in general Unions, and 
half in Trade Unions on an industrial basis—even if 
such a uniformity of basis could presently be established 
among the eleven hundred Unions of organised crafts- 
men—the prospect of the Trade Unions developing 
into National Guilds, or even claiming, as Trade Unions, 
to manage anything beyond workshop conditions and 
Standard Rates, must be deemed indefinitely remote. 
The examples of the coal-miners, the postal officials and 
railwaymen, in which many of us have perhaps too 
hastily seen the line of Trade Union development, may 
prove to be only of partial application. The private 
employer, outside house-building, coal-mining and textiles, 
even more than the Government in its nationalised 
industries, will have for a very long time to deal, not 
only with a whole series of separate and sometimes 
conflicting Unions of craftsmen, but also, possibly as 
regards half his staff, with one or more great general 
Unions, in which men and women of all occupations 
will be enrolled. With every development of semi- 
automatie machinery, standardised products, and sub- 
division of the processes of manufacture so as to permit 
of repetition work an enlarged field will be opened up to 
the unspecialised worker and there may be a new accession 
to the membership of the general Unions. Much as 
most people would regret to see the older craft Unions 
relatively dwindle in the Trade Union world, and the 
general Unions more and more take their place, it is 
difficult to deny a certain tendency in that direction. 


THE CHANGE IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF POLAND 


N November 5th, 1916, the Central Powers published 

the Proclamation which promised independence to 

Poland. After attempts to evade immediate 

action had failed, they issued on December 8th an order 
summoning a Provisional Council of State which was to 
draft a constitution for Poland, to co-operate with the 
occupying Powers in building up a Polish army and a Polish 
administration, to advise these Powers on questions on which 
they might ask its opinion, and to frame proposals of its 
own initiative. The Council met for the first time on 
January 14th, 1917, and almost at once a struggle developed 
between it and the occupying authorities. It tried to 
acquire executive and full legislative powers and to establish 
its position as a Provisional Government; and refused 
to take any steps towards raising a Polish army until the 
government of Poland and a complete and exclusive contro] 
over that army were conceded to the Poles. This the 
Germans refused to grant. Under the influence of the 
Russian Revolution, of its acknowledgment of Polish 
independence, of the continued German maladministration 
in Poland, and of the growing exasperation of the starving 
labour masses, the conflict between the Council and the 
occupying Powers soon came to an acute crisis. ~ The 
executive power remains in the hands of the German and 
Austrian authorities,” said a leading member of the Council 
at its sitting of May 1st. ‘Our nation cannot acquiesce 
in that any longer ; it wants to feel independent, it demands 
that the government of the country should be handed over 
to it. Meantime the activities of the Council do not go 
beyond pronouncing opinions, which, moreover, are dis- 
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regarded. It is the occupying Powers which rule.” An 
ultimatum was addressed to the Central Powers demanding 
the appointment of a Polish Regent and the creation of 
a Polish Government. In their answer of June 8th the 
Central Powers refused the demand for a Regent, and 
conceded to the Poles merely the non-political branches of 
administration—eduecation, justice, public welfare, and 
also commerce and agriculture, but these last ‘“ with 
restrictions to be defined with a regard for the exigencies 
of the war.”’** 

What the Central Powers thus offered to the Council of 
State can best be described as “ too little to live on and yet 
enough to prevent death.” After short hesitation all the 
parties in the Council agreed to accept the answer of June 8th 
as the starting-point for further work on the organisation 
of a Polish Government, and a Special Committee was 
appointed on June 12th to report on the way to utilise the 
latest concessions. At the same time it was decided also to 
reorganise the Council of State so as to admit those political 
parties which had hitherto held aloof from it. A few pro- 
minent leaders of the Realists and National Democrats——late 
pro-Russians—were included in the Special Committee. 
The setting of Polish politics had changed completely during 
the last few months—their natural groupings, which had 
been obscured for a time, began to reassert themselves. 

For the last 120 years the most important division in 
Polish politics has been between the “ conciliatories ” and 
the revolutionaries, between those who favour compromise 
with whatever foreign Power holds their part of the country, 
and those who will fight any foreign Power which imposes 
its dominion on Poland. This difference in political outlook 
roughly coincides with a social division. As a group the 
propertied and privileged classes incline to be “ concilia- 
tories,” the “* have-nots’ to be revolutionaries. Men will 
risk their lives more readily than their fortunes, because he 
who dies for a cause leaves a name behind him, while he who 
loses his substance lives in poverty and degradation. The 
Polish Conservative landowning gentry honours whatever 
Power there be, that their days may be long on their landed 
estates, which otherwise might be confiscated either by a 
Government punishing rebellion or by revolutionaries 
reaping the fruits of victory. For every revolution, even 
if national in character, requires movements of the masses 
which sweep away social, not merely political, dominion. 

The outbreak of the present war naturally caused a 
division among the Polish Conservatives. In Russian 
Poland they declared for Russia, asserting a complete reunion 
to be the first and most essential interest of the Polish 
nation ; in Austria they came out on the side of the Haps- 
burgs, proclaiming independent Polish Statehood, even if 
within narrower borders, to be the most important concern. 
On the other hand, the Radical and revolutionary elements 
in Russian and Austrian Poland alike declared against 
Russian autocracy, and thus at first found themselves in 
co-operation with the pro-Austrian Cracow aristocracy, 
though they never shared any of its Hapsburg enthusiasms. 

The conquest of Russian Poland by the Central Powers in the 
summer of 1915 destroyed to a considerable degree the fear 
of Russia among its Conservatives and the hopes of Austria 
among the revolutionaries. And when revolution trans- 


“ 


* A fuller account of the events previous to June 8th, 1917, will 
be found in the series of articles on Poland published from time to time 
in Tae New SratesMan. Germany's Polish Gamble ( Nov. 18th, 1916) 
analysed the events leading up to the Proclamation of November 5th, 
Bargaining with Poland (Dec. 16th) covered the first month of negotia- 
tions, A Summary of Recent Developments in Poland (March 24th, 1917) 
dealt with the formation of the Council of State and its activities up 
to the outbreak of the Russian Revolution, the subject of Poland and 
the Russian Revolution was discussed in our issue of June 30th, and the 
negotiations which led up to the declaration of June 8th in the article 
on The Crisis in Polandg August 18th). 





formed Russia, and Russia declared that she no longer 
intended to impose her dominion on Poland, the transforma- 
tion also in Polish politics became complete. The Polish 
Radicals and Socialists have no quarrel with a Russia which 
does not wish to impose her dominion on Poland and stands 
for the same social principles as themselves. Thus the most 
determined champions of Polish independence now turned 
against Germany, and it is on Russia that every sincere 
democrat in Eastern Europe pins his hopes. On _ the 
other hand, many of the late pro-Russian Conservatives 
now no longer see any reason to adhere to Russia; fear of 
reprisals and hope of rewards are both gone, the principles 
of “ conciliation ” and “* moderation’ have to be applied 
to new masters, and an insurance policy against social 
revolution can no longer be taken out at Petrograd. Thus 
by the beginning of June a rapprochement became discernible 
between the original pro-Austrians and the aristo- 
cratic branch of the late pro-Russians in Poland on a 
common programme of reaction and clericalism—i.e., on 
principles of which Austria is the leading exponent. On 
the other hand, co-operation between the original pro- 
Austrian Conservatives and the revolutionary Left in the 
Council of State was becoming increasingly difficult, if not 
altogether impossible. 

In the Special Committee which met on June 18th, the Left 
insisted that the limitations prescribed by the Central 
Powers to the future Polish Government should be disre- 
garded. Moreover, they demanded an increase of their own 
representation on the Committee, and having met with a 
refusal, withdrew from it. A fortnight later, on July 2nd, 
Brigadier Pilsudski and his followers, the Radicals and 
Socialists, also resigned from theCouncil of State. Pilsudski 
declared that he had joined the Council primarily with a 
view to forming a Polish national army, but that this could 
not be done unless a free and complete Polish Government 
were created. In the clearest accents he warned his op- 
ponents in the Council against any attempt of that kind. 

The next day the rump of the Council endorsed the 
proposals of the Special Committee. A Premier was to be 
appointed, and Ministries to be formed on the lines suggested 
by the Central Powers. The Provisional Council itself 
was to make room for a new, more permanent Council, 
to be selected by a Special Committee. Not a word was 
said about a Diet, no sign was given of democracy; the 
scheme was oligarchy triumphant. But the Council went 
still further in provoking the Radical, Republican Left, 
In spite of Pilsudski’s warning, it decided to proceed with 
forming a Polish army, and ordered the Russian Pole 
in the Legions, its future cadres, to take an oath of faithful 
service to the future Polish King and of brotherhood in 
arms with the armies of the Central Powers. The question 
of Poland’s future constitution would thus have been 
prejudged in favour of a monarchy, and the freedom of the 
Polish army in their struggle for the Polish cause would 
have been circumscribed by a unilateral promise of 
‘* brotherhood in arms ”’ to the Germanic armies. 

When called upon to take it, about 90 per cent. of the 
Legionaries refused. Pilsudski’s policy was thus endorsed 
by the Polish soldiers. Frightened by the results of its 
own action, the Council of State, without consulting the 
Central Powers, published on July 15tha declaration wherein 
it described itself as the supreme authority for the Legions, 
declared that they could not be sent to the front without its 
consent, and intimated that they would not be used in this 
war, The men who in the Special Committee had refused 


to transgress the limits set to them by the Central Powers, 
now in a fit of panic boldly claimed powers which had never 
been conceded to them. 

But by this time the matter had passed out of their 
hands; the Germans saw in the refusal of the Legionaries 
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a mutiny, and promptly intervened. To them a Polish 
army, imbued with the ideals of Pilsudski, was clearly 
not worth having. The Legionaries who had refused to 
take the oath were sent to internment camps, the most 
prominent members of the Socialist and Radical organisa- 
tions in Poland were arrested by the Germans. After 
the Bolshevik rising in Petrograd (July 17th-18th) and 
the Russian military disaster in Galicia had freed the 
yermans of all concern for revolutionary Socialism, Brigadier 
Pilsudski himself was arrested and deported to Germany 
(July 22nd). The Council of State now protested in vain 
against these outrages; it had to bear the consequences 
of its own blunders. If was morally bankrupt. And 
many of the late pro-Russians, who only a short time ago 
had sought a rapprochement with the Council, or at least 
adopted softer accents towards it, now turned against it 
with redoubled fury, thus giving vent to old personal 
feuds. If the Ghibellines have fallen on evil times, why 
should not the Guelphs add to their afflictions ? 

The internment of the Russian Poles who had refused 
to take the military oath did not, however, end the crisis 
in the Legions. There remained the Austrian Poles, of 
whom a vast majority, as a protest against the recent 
treatment of the Legions, demanded to be transferred 
‘ back to the Austrian army. On August 22nd, in order 
to stop the ferment in the Legions, and possibly also in 
order finally to destroy Pilsudski’s cadres for a future 
Polish army, the Central Powers ordered the Legions to 
the front. This order, issued without the Council of State 
having been consulted, was a direct challenge to the claims 
which it had asserted in its resolutions of July 15th. The 
Council, discredited by its own blunders and abused by 
opponents no better than itself, took the welcome oppor- 
tunity of putting an end to its own existence, and on 
August 25th resigned in a body. Thus ended the tragic 
career of the first Polish quasi-Government. It had done 
good, solid work in the first months of its existence, but 
proved incapable of readjusting its policy to the changes 
wrought by the Russian Revolution. The Conservatives 
in the Council (by whatever name they go) succumbed 
to the weaknesses. and prejudices of their class and 
caste. 

The purpose of the Central Powers remained, however, 
unaffected by the resignation of the Council of State, and 
on September 12th they published a Patent embodying 
the scheme which they had put forward on June 8th and 
which had been completed in conferences held in Warsaw 
towards the end of July between representatives of the 
Central Powers and Polish political leaders. The Polish 
Government received a permanent centre in the so-called 
Regency Council. To this Council, composed of three 
members—Mgr. Kakowski (Archbishop of Warsaw), Prince 
Z. Lubomirski, and Count J. Ostrowski—-have been assigned 
some of the functions appertaining in monarchies to the 
Crown. But only some, because their powers naturally 
cannot exceed those of the Polish Cabinet and the Council 
of State which are to be selected by them with the approval 
of the Central Powers, and are to work under their 
authority, and whose powers have been strictly circum- 
seribed in the statement made by the Centrak Powers on 
June 8th. In matters concerning justice, education, public 
welfare, and agriculture, legislative and executive powers 
are conceded to the new Council of State, though its laws 
may, within fourteen days, be vetoed by the German or 
Austrian authorities. It has no control over army matters, 
foreign relations, or inner political administration. Further, 
a wide scope of action is reserved to the Austrian and 
German occupying authorities in matters concerning trade, 
provisioning, and finance—the Polish Government having 
therein a merely consultative voice. Lastly, the Central 
Powers have reserved for their 


yovernors the right to 


publish binding administrative orders “ if required by the 
emergencies of the war.” 

Thus neither by its nature nor by its powers docs the 
new Polish Government fully deserve that name. Yet, 
provided the men who now take over the heavy charge of 
steering this hardly seaworthy vessel show sufficient courage 
and a proper appreciation of modern political principles, 
they may yet become it, and do exceedingly important 
work for the creation of a new Polish State. But in that 
case they must cease to be an oligarchy and become, in 
nature at least, a truly national Government. The 
Germans oppose the summoning of a Polish Diet; yet 
the Polish Government must insist on exchanging their 
present doubtful title to power for a mandate freely conferred 
on them by the explicit choice of the nation. They must 
realise that even the limited governmental functions which 
they have obtained cannot be exercised for long without 
the support of a Polish Diet elected on the most democratic 
franchise. They must stand and fall by the demand for 
such a Diet. If it meets, their position will be very con- 
siderably strengthened and their chances of success in 
future conflicts and difficulties with the Central Powers 
will improve. Should they, however, remain satisfied 
with their present mandate and refrain from appealing 
to the nation, their path and fate will probably be the same 
as those of the late Provisional Council of State. 


' THE VICTORIAN 


HE Victorian used to be an easy person to 
admire. He has now become an easy person 
to detest. That he thought well of himself 
‘annot be denied. His enemies, indeed, accuse him 
of: a monumental smugness in comparison with which 
the confessions of Holy Willie savour of honest virtue. 
During the last week or two one famous writer has 
been attacking the Victorians and another has been 
defending them with equal vigour. Mr. Chesterton, 
in his Short History of England, has been saying : 
The most important thing that happened in the Victorian 
time . . . was that nothing happened. The very fuss that 
was made about inner modifications brings into relief the 
rigidity with which the main lines of social life were left as they 
were at the French Revolution. We talk of the French Revolu- 
tion as something that changed the world; but its most 
important relation to England is that it did not change England. 


Compare this with what Lord Morley writes of the 
same age in his Recollections : 


It was an epoch of hearts uplifted with hope, and brains 
active with sober and manly reason for the common good. . . . 
New truths were welcomed in free minds, and free minds make 
brave men. Old prejudices were disarmed. Fresh principles 
were set afloat, and supported by the right reasons. The stan- 
dards of ambition rose higher and purer. Men learned to care 
more for one another. 


Which of these pictures is the true one? If Lord 
Morley is right in saying that in the Victorian era 
‘‘men learned to care more for one another,” Mr. 
Chesterton can hardly be right in saying that “ nothing 
happened ” during this period. And yet, perhaps, the 
two statements are capable in some measure of being 
reconciled. The Victorian era, in so far as it is regarded 
as a first chapter, is a matter for joy among the angels. 
In so far, however, as it regarded itself as the last 
perfect chapter in the history of civilisation it 1s (if 
we may be allowed to mix our metaphors a little) 
a whited sepulchre, on which it is impossible to write 
an epitaph of praise. The Victorian era was a great 
beginning but a bad end. Men may have learned to 
care more for one another, but they did not learn 
to any great extent to put their care for one another 
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into practice in the national life. They did issue a 
ukase to persons guilty of extreme cruelty to their 
fellows: “ Thus far shalt thou go and no further.” 
But their politics hardly went beyond this. They did 
not see that it is not enough not to be actively 
crucl to a man; one has to go beyond this, and be 
actively fair and even generous to him. The Victorian 
is an object of abhorrence to many people because, 
while he was always desirous of a maximum of good 
for himself, he was usually content with a minimum 
of good for other people. That, perhaps, is only human 
nature. One cannot blame the Victorian too severely 
for being so very like oneself. One cannot but lament 
over him, however, as the person who in all history 
had the greatest opportunities of putting into practice 
the polities of generosity and who, with a virtuous face, 
almost consistently put into practice the polities of 
selfishness or, at least, of niggardliness. Perhaps it is 
his virtuous face, rather than his sins, that the world 
find it difficult to forgive. 

One has only to think of the rich resources of the 
Victorian era in order to realise the poverty of the 
Victorian contribution to civilisation. There were 
riches of ideas inherited from the French Revolution ; 
there were riches of machinery which seemed to open 
up new possibilities for the production of the necessaries 
of life for the whole human race without the servitude 
of any; there were riches of invention, riches of trade 
and commerce, riches of moral and humanitarian 
feeling such as had never been known before. Never 
had there been such a dream of abundance since the 
Golden Age. In previous ages there may have been 
some excuse for comfortable men who said to them- 
selves: “‘ There is not enough to go round. Therefore 
let us fight our neighbour—even kill him if necessary 
in order to provide our children with bread.” In the 
Victorian era this excuse, in so far as it was honest, 
ceased to exist. God's plenty, or the means to it, had 
come at last. Never had a civilised race an equal opper- 
tunity of abolishing poverty and inequality and a 
great proportion of those material ills which keep 
human beings depressed in a sort of slavery. We do 
not wish to overestimate the importance of what 
may accurately enough be called the discovery of 
machinery. But it seems to us that not since Prometheus 
brought down fire from heaven was any discovery 
made in the material world having such enormous 
possibilities for the comfort and happiness of men 
and women. All that was required was that these new 
wealth-producing inventions should be deliberately 
used for the good of the many instead of being selfishly 
devoted to the aggrandisement of the few. Alas, there 
was no philosophy of national service in those days ! 
Humanity was not allowed to enter into possession of 
the fruits of its discoveries. In the name of the rights 
of property rich men gobbled up the common good 
as they had already gobbled up the common lands. It was 
not that England lacked prophets. She had never had so 
many of them. But she enjoyed them as luxuries ; she 
did not take them seriously. They gave her a gospel 
of work, and she taught it to her working classes. 
reserving for their “ betters’ a gospel of wealth and 
leisure. They gave her a gospel of beauty, and she 
passed it on into the drawing-room as an accomplish- 
ment for women and girls, like poker-work ; to her 
* practical men” she said in effect, “*Go on making 
the world as ugly as you please, provided you make 
money. Money will buy you all the beauty you need.” 
They gave her a gospel of liberty ; she made out of it 
a rich man’s charter to do as he liked with what he 
called his own. It would be grossly unfair, we admit. 
to pretend that this is all that happened in the Victorian 
cra. Occasionally justice raised its head above the 


slag-heaps and made a tiny gesture. At the same time, 
we doubt if there was ever a time in the world’s history 
which made proportionately less use of its opportunities. 
One bas only to look at their houses, inside and out, 
to see that they actually preferred ugliness to beauty. 
One has only to read their “* political economies "’ to 
see that they actully preferred selfishness to generosity. 
One has only to look at their politics to see how little 
they realised that society (except on Sundays) can be 
organised into anything better than a repulsive amalgam 
of villas and slums. But, it may be asked, was not the 
Victorian virtuous ? Did he not worship God? Yes, 
he worshipped God in a sense, but one feels that he 
did so on the understanding that God was a consti- 
tutional monarch whose chief function was to give His 
assent to whatever the Victorians desired. Perhaps 
in this, too, the Victorian was human. Man has in 
all ages been inclined to regard God as his ally, even 
as his bully, rather than as the commander, the master 
of the world. God has been used as an argument 
for slavery. He has been used as an argument for the 
subjection of the weaker to the stronger nations, from 
Poland to Ireland. He has been used as an argument 
for poverty. The greatest blasphemy of the Christian 
era was, in our opinion, the perversion of Christ's 
statement of a temporary fact, ‘The poor ye have 
always with you,” so as to give it the appearance of a 
divine prophecy. 

This, as we say, may all be merely human nature, 
But it is the sort of human nature in which the Victorian 
era excelled above all others. As an era, it may have been 
good, but it was good in a wicked way. It may have 
been an age of freedom, but (so far as one can learn of 
the life in its homes and ehurches and factories) this 
was largely the freedom of petty despots. It defended 
all its sins with platitudes that looked like Sunday 
clothes. It was concerned not with truth but with 
comfort, and all it desired was to make its comfort 
appear as like one of the Ten Commandments as possible. 
At inconvenient truths, which challenged its comfort, 
it held up its hands in horror as at obscenities. We 
see a pretty example of this in the Correspondence of 
Sir Arthur Helps, which has just been published. Sir 
Arthur, who was one of the minor moralists of the 
Victorians, wrote out a memorandum during the 
Chartist troubles advising respectable persons as to 
how they should reason with a Chartist, if they met one. 
“If he begins,” wrote Sir Arthur, “ with his ‘ liberty, 
equality, and fraternity,’ tell him that there is here 
neither time nor space for such things.” Thus, with a 
gesture and a nose in the air, were the three chief 
virtues of human society most virtuously wiped off 
the map. And this sort of thing was regarded as quite 
impressive by the Victorians, though at this distance 
it seems as ludicrous as though Mr. George Robey 
addressed to these same virtues his famous admonition ; 
“In other words, buzz off!’’ Among other gems of 
wisdom which were to be cast before Chartists we may 
quote another : 

Tell him, and you will not be exaggerating, that there are 
people in the higher classes, whom he curses as aristocrats, the 
best energies of whose minds have been given for many a year 
to thought and endeavour for him. 

There is just enough truth in a sentence like this to 
madden an honest man against the falsehood for which 
it serves as a coating. The Chartist may have been 
wrong in his curses, but he was assuredly right in judging 
the society of his day by its fruits and in demanding 
that leaders who had achieved so little that poverty, 
and even starvation, were regarded as no less natural 
than the sun and moon should resign their powers into 
other hands. Sir Arthur's advice to employers was, 
however : 
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The evils of the day are not to be met by giving up power, 
but by making use of it. 

One grows more and more amazed as one reads this 
sort of thing that the English working-classes were not 
driven during the nineteenth century into bloody 
rebellion. The horrible thought strikes us as we write 
that we may still be living in the Victorian era—still 
living in a world of immense possibilities and midget 
achievements. How far have we set about the recon- 
struction of society on lines of equality and generosity ? 
Have we yet learned even to stammer the A BC ol 
the new world? It is not possible, is it, that we are 
more Victorian than the Victorians themselves ? 


THE PASSING OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 


HERE are many who believe that the millennium 
is dawning for the agricultural labourer ; nobody 
pauses to inquire whether, when the fair wage, 

the reasonable hours of labour, the decent home and the 
facilities for intelligent and stimulating recreation are brought 
to the village, the real agricultural labourer will be there to 
receive them. I do not think he will. That labour will 
still be found afield, that the land will yield its harvest on a 
scale hitherto unknown, that many existing tenures will 
be swept away, all these things are certain; that the old 
type of farm hand, last survivor of English craftsmanship, 
will be left to see the new countryside is at least doubtful. 
War is in part responsible. The old and the middle-aged 
men linger on the farms and practise the methods they 
learned by their father’s side, the long-inherited traditions 
of the husbandman’s fine craft; the younger men have 
fared afield and war has wakened to new and vigorous flame 
some flicker of the native spirit of adventure. Almost 
alone among English soldiers the farm hands have endured 
without feeling fatigue; brought up to the hard work of 
the land, the demand of the military machine is well within 
their capacity, and they are receiving more food, and better, 
than they knew in the old farming days. Some may return 
to the countryside, though the proportion is likely to be 
small; very few will be content either with the old con- 
ditions of life or the routine associated with them. Think 
of the lad who has known what it is to “ go over the top ” in 
company with hundreds of men tuned to the highest pitch of 
excitement, and picture him, if you can, ploughing or follow- 
ing some other farming labour day after day, alone. He 
is and must remain a part of the great tumultuous world 
that has done things; not for him the mild and measured 
method of the old husbandry. Those methods created the 
agricultural labourer as we knew him, and with their passing 
he must pass. 

The countryside of the future will not be as picturesque as 
heretofore ; the old opulence of wood and copse must tend 
to disappear. So, too, will the small fields with their high 
hedges at which the arable farmer has always looked askance, 
and the innumerable ditches that the labourer’s hook and bill 
kept clean in due season. The whole system of crop rotation 
that makes for leisure and seasons of inactivity has been 
weighed in the balance of scientific method and found 
wanting. A new generation has arisen that knows not 
Townshend of Norfolk ; and though his four-course system 
or some variant is still the rule, the system of continuous 
cropping has justified itself and is likely in course of time to 
supplant all others. The whole tendency of the future will 
be to multiply machinery, to reduce the number and greatly 
increase the acreage of fields and farms; in short, as one 
blunt and ineautious exponent of the idea has blurted out, 
to apply the factory system to farming.” 


It is not suggested here that this change will involve a 
further reduction of the rural population. On the contrary, 
an intelligent co-operative system, designed to avoid all the 
trouble that comes to the individual who must now market 
what he grows, may serve to attract countless settlers to the 
land. Rural industries may be rediscovered and developed ; 
every available acre may come under cultivation, but the men 
and the methods will be new; the peaee—one had almost 
written somnolence—of the countryside will be a thing of 
the past. The United States of America and Canada have 
shown us what this means. The writer has seen fields of 
three-figure acreage into which at harvest-time huge machines 
go rumbling. They cut the wheat-and thresh it, and the 
straw feeds the flames that supply the power. When the 
last machine has left the wheat field, the crop is in sacks 
ready to be taken to the nearest elevator, where the farmer 
can take a cheque for its value on the basis of the day’s 
quotation at Winnipeg or St. Paul. Already, while he is 
selling the year’s crop, motor ploughs are breaking the soil ; 
the harrows are driven in their wake ; machinery drills the 
seed, and until hoeing-time comes round in the wake of 
another spring the field can be left alone. Thousands of 
farm labourers drift to the towns. The time-saving is 
immense, and as machinery and methods develop, the con- 
tinuous cropping, the feeding of the soil on scientific prin- 
ciples, will enable more to be done in a week than we can do 
now ina month. It is the men who do it that will change. 
The skilled hand, fashioned on the models of olden time, 
that drove a heavy plough over three-horse land, or used 
the scythe with a skill hard to emulate but delightful to 
watch, or made a hedge beautify a landscape, will not be 
seen again. It will retire to its chimney-corner, where its 
owner will utter caustic criticisms of the Frankenstein that 
men have made to destroy a hard but not unpleasant 
world. Presently the chimney-corner itself will disappear ; 
the thatched cottage, with its beams of oak or elm, its lath 
and plaster front, and diamond-paned lattices, will yield to 
rows of trim, yet hideous villas, each with so many cubic feet 
of space, a bathroom, some modern sanitation and, unless 
Providence be kinder than we dare to hope, slate roofs. 
Even the trees are threatened, for the woodlands are already 
feeling the woodman’s axe ; and a hedgerow, oak or elm, that 
gladdens the wayfarer’s eye.is an abomination and nothing 
less to the arable farmer, who knows that its roots and the 
shadow that it casts condemn so many rods of contiguous 
land to uselessness. In countless cases the hedgerow tree 
has existed on sufferance—a clause in his lease has forbidden 
the tenant to cut timber. A countryside that is strictly 
utilitarian will have no eye for beauty. Rural District 
Councils, surely the most abandoned body of inefficient men 
in all England, will find fresh scope and new encouragement 
for their unending campaign against beauty, and the country- 
side that has arable values and is not too hilly to enforce 
monotony of aspect will vie in sheer ugliness with the 
amazing seaside resorts that disfigure every coign of vantage 
on our coast. 

We do not realise yet that from time beyond our reckoning 
hundreds of thousands of men have been engaged, year in, 
year out, in beautifying England ; that there is no exquisite 
landscape in which the traveller rejoices but owes its grace 
to greatly labouring, ill-requited hands. We have come 
to regard the countryside as part of the national beauty of 
the earth, without pausing to reflect that had the busy 
hands ceased from their toil it would have become a jungle. 
There is no danger of this transformation; in fact, the land 
may be cleaner in the future than in the past, and may have 
moments when its sheer opulence will strike the dullest 
sense; but there will be little of the peace and beauty in 
combination of which our generation is like to be the last 
heirs. “ Farming on factory lines” will be as effective 
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a cure for beauty as certain patent medicines are said to be 
for the vulgar ailments they have taken in charge. The old 
agricultural labourer, even the man in the prime of life, 
will take no active part in the change. He will surrender 
his charge farm by farm and field by field, and those who 
follow him will be the rural factory hands who apply modern 
machinery by rule of thumb and measure the value of 
natural beauty in terms of bushels and quarters. Haunts 
of ancient peace will tend to disappear ; all save the wealthiest 
tenants will be extinguished by taxation. Even the largest 
landowners have fallen from their high estate. ‘Taxed to the 
hilt, they may not raise the rent of farms, and the farmer, 
alone among the prosperous men of England, pays no war 
profits, no super-tax, nothing, in short, save a tax calculated 
on the unalterable rent. If he grumbles, it is because, if he 
had no maximum prices to contend against, he could bleed 
his country white and amass money at an even more rapid 
rate. He is not grateful for what he has received; he is 
merely angry to find a limit set by the State to his rapacity. 

The old agricultural labourer has been granted no more 
than a Pisgah sight of the promised land. Changes long 
overdue are to be brought about, but they are revolutionary 
rather than evolutionary. The perfection of his finished 
method counts no longer. When, indeed, could the craftsman 
hold his own against machinery ? What he could have done 
in the old-fashioned way under more equable conditions is 
a matter of no interest to those who rule his present des- 
tinies ; the town spirit from which he lived so long aloof has 
invaded his sanctuary. His work will die with him; steam, 
petrol and electricity will fill the vacant place. It may be 
that with Trade Union hours and wages he could not have 
been as profitable a servant as heretofore ; it may be that 
the new conditions of life born of the shock of world forces 
admit of no choice, and yet it is legitimate for the lovers of 
rural England to voice their regrets. Perhaps, though one 
ventures the opinion modestly and with diffidence, there 
was something in rural England worth more to the country 
than all the tractors that Mr. Ford can import from Detroit 
or manufacture in our midst. Perhaps the multiplication of 
villages and the removal of most of the beauty from those 
that have stood for centuries will rob us of more than we 
receive. It may even be that we are parting too readily 
with the last of our craftsmen, and that something could and 
should be done to make the countryside more productive 
without robbing it of individuality. Those of us who have 
spent the greater part of their life in remote rural districts 
may be pardoned if they believe that we need the old spirit 
to guide the new methods, and that the countryman is not 
lightly to be replaced by the mechanic. Much special 
knowledge of an intimate kind goes to the production of crops, 
and it is possible to carry out many mechanical operations 
with almost mathematical precision without knowing how 
to tempt the land to yield her best. 

When John Ruskin cried against the introduction of a 
mild industrialism and railways into the Lake country, it 
was impossible not to feel that his protest was a selfish one. 
It isright and proper that the beauty of England should be 
the birthright of all and not the chance possession of a few. 
The prospect before us is unpleasant to a degree beyond the 
imaginings of Ruskin, for the transformation of the country- 
side will rob us of the oldest and stateliest figure in England, 
the agricultural labourer who knew every mood of the land 
and could coax and subdue it to his will. We owe him a 
debt that must go unpaid. He was rural England in a 
sense, for he had made it what it is. His first claim, though 
it was seldom adumbrated, was that he should continue 
under happier, juster conditions to replenish the earth and 
subdue it. Now that the need for change has gained 
universal recognition, we find that the old-time methods 
cannot match the modern needs, and the countless men and 
women who waged unequal war with those who lived on 





their labours are to be superseded. The passing may be 
slow, but the young men and women of to-day will probably 
live to see it accomplished. Then the agricultural labourer 
to whom machinery was an abomination will be left to the 
writers of romance, and when we wish to hold up to honour 
the memory of Thomas Hardy or one of his peers we shall 
find no better epitaph than “ novit qui Deos agrestes.” 
S. L. B. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE Prime Minister admitted in his revue turn on 
Monday evening that he might not know a great 
deal about military strategy. Characteristic 

modesty prevented him from saying that he was a master 
of naval strategy, but he proved it in the course of the 
performance. His handling of the five U-boats must 
henceforth count among the classic instances of the proper 
use of enemy war-vessels on the high seas of political debate. 
A less brilliant genius would have deployed argument 
against argument, would at any rate have made some 
attempt to show that he had a case. But not Mr. Lloyd 
George. Coolly estimating the traditional ingenuousness 
of his audience, he brought up the submarines from the 
deep at exactly the right moment, and won a triumph 
surpassing even that of Mr. Asquith’s peroration. 


x * a 


Nevertheless, it is a solemn thought that if he, in the 
hollow of whose hand we all lie, had not happened to be 
in something of a hole, we should never have heard a word 
about those U-boats; and we might have gone on loyally 
trying to believe Sir Edward Carson’s dictum that to 
disclose the figures and dates of the submarine sinkings 
was to give valuable information to the Germans. 


Lord Northeliffe’s official communiqué to the effect 
that he intends to return to America has not quite killed 
the conviction in certain circles that he wants and means 
to be Prime Minister. A friend of his, than whom nobody 
knows more of the inside of polities, expressed this con- 
viction to me the other day. For myself, I do not share 
it. True, Lord Northcliffe wrote that he would not join 
the Government as Air Minister, and the whole phrase 
is ambiguous. Still, I emphatically do not think that he 
aspires to the Premiership. He is doubtless as patriotic 
as most people; but his policy throughout the war has 
always been actuated by the acute apprehension of danger 
called by some low persons “ cold feet.” And I do not sce 
him taking on a job of which the perils infinitely exceed the 
possible rewards. 


Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd George is saved, and Lord Rother- 
mere—both before and after the event—is backing him 
with all the force of the largest circulation. Lord Rothermere 
is a sounder man than his brother, and only a fortnight ago 
there was a question whether he would decide to be pro- 
Lloyd George or anti. He has decided, and will probably 
stay decided for at least some months. And the £250,000 
Government propaganda, which I presaged a week or two ago, 
is getting under way. It should not be forgotten that the 
anti-pacifist antics in which the Home Office is indulging 
have been conceived in order to provide some excuse for 
this vast scheme, whose purpose is less to support the 
war than to bolster up the Government. The Government 
must be well aware that pacifism is not increasing, and 
that even if it were the device of compulsory censorship of 
all war-pamphlets and war-books would do nothing to check 
it. Rather the reverse. The aim is political. At the very 
moment when political censorship is disestablished in Franec 
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it is established in Britain. We move slowly, but we move. 
This scandalous piece of reaction might well have been 
scotched had it not been for the gross Parliamentary incom- 
petence of Mr. Philip Snowden, that beautiful, ineffectual 
angel of peace. Mr. Snowden in a passion tried to move 
the adjournment of the House on a question of urgent public 
importance and failed to obtain the necessary support, and 
so fatally queered the pitch for abler tacticians till next 
Session. If he had restrained himself till the morrow, and 
made sure of his forty members. my feelings towards him 
would be less violently hostile than they in fact are. In 
the last three years Governments have given a thousand 
chances and Mr. Snowden has execrably muffed them all. 


I am glad to see that the agitation for the release of 
Captain Bowen-Colthurst is still active. Captain Bowen- 
Colthurst has been a soldier for nineteen years. He took 
soldiering seriously, like his ancestors, and when in India 
learnt both Hindu and Persian. He was in the South African 
War and in the Tibet Campaign. He was in the first Expedi- 
tionary Foree, and got shell-shock at once ; but in spite of 
shell-shock he fought at the battles of Le Cateau, the Marne, 
and the Aisne. At the Aisne he received three wounds, 
including a severe one in the region of the heart, and spent 
four days in a cattle truck with a broken arm—but without 
a sling. Such were some of his experiences. His nerves 
were shattered, and he was not passed again for active 
service. However, in July, 1915, he joined the third battalion 
of the R.LR., and he was in Ireland when the Easter 
Rebellion broke out. He had Mr. Sheehy Skeflington killed, 
and naturally became thereby an object of the contumely 
of two continents. He was adjudged, no doubt rightly. 
to be of unsound mind. It is certain that he was then still 
suffering from shell-shock intensified by his later experiences 
in France. But it is equally certain, unless all unbiassed 
accounts are quite valueless, that at the present moment 
he is of sound mind. Yct he is still imprisoned in Broadmoor. 
Broadmoor is an asylum for criminal lunatics. Anybody 
who has ever seen even a decent lunatic asylum can imagine 
what the Broadmoor scene is. Why is Captain Bowen- 
Colthurst imprisoned in Broadmoor? Is he a criminal ? 
A nerve-shattered victim of the war, worn out by forty-eight 
hours’ continuous, maddening duty, his mind unhinged, 
he undoubtedly made a grave error of judgment ; but in no 
reasonable sense of the word can he be called a criminal. 
All his career speaks in his favour. He is imprisoned because 
of the political pother aroused by the very lamentable 
death of Mr. Sheehy Skellington. He is imprisoned because 
the authorities cannot, or will not, think clearly. His 
tremendous misfortune is duc to the fact that he insisted 
on serving his country. Even if he is not absolutely recovered 
from his shell-shock, Broadmoor is the very last place 
in the world where he ought to be, and that he should remain 
there is a monstrous shame. The people who ought to be 
in Broadmoor are those who allowed Captain Bowen- 
Colthurst, with his notorious medical history and mental 
trouble, to hold any responsible military position at all in 
the Dublin operations. 


* of & 


Lord Beresford is not without skill in the art of self- 
advertisement, but apparently he has not squeezed quite 
all the juice out of his brilliant publie appearance last week, 
to which, indeed, some newspapers gave no space whatever. 
At the Marylebone Tribunal application was made on his 
behalf for the exemption of his valet, aged twenty-seven 
and single. It was announced in the course of the pro- 
ceedings that Lord Beresford kept three menservants 
and seven maidservants at his house in Cumberland Place. 
This Tribunal somehow failed to appreciate Lord Beresford’s 
contentions ; and now, unless indeed he has engaged another 
valet, the gallant fellow is struggling on as best he can 
with the aid of nine menial human beings. The mass of 
the nation will be more than ever impressed by the jeremiads 
of military and naval mandarins about its failure to realise 
the war. 

SARDONYX. 





Correspondence 
WHY DO YOU SHIRK THE TRUTH? 


To the Editor of Tun New SvaresMan. 


Sir,--The rudeness of this question will no duubt militate 
against the publication of this letter; but 1 am in a guillotine 
frame of mind, disposed to violence, wearying of the amenities 


of debate. 


“Why do you shirk the truth’ ? You have an article in 
to-day’s New SraresMAN asserting that It is better to tell the 


truth, ‘The main argument of the article is sound. even if the 


writer gives himself no examples of modern truth-telling ; but 
of late the New SraresMAN has disappointed some of its readers, 
and gratified others, by not following the truth-telling ideal in 


facing the vital issues of the political situation. 
One of the truths you shirk is becoming rapidly crystallised 
in the minds of thoughtful watchers of Parliamentary intrigues : 


that there is a subterranean alliance of Old Gangs on both sides 
of the House to provoke a crisis and a premature appeal to the 


Klectorate on the old register: a burking of the Representation 
of the People Bill with its inconvenient enlargement of the 


national Court of Appeal. ‘These corrupt politicians—and the 
publication of Lord Morley’s book on top of the Dilke memoirs 


confirms the impression of their callous corruptibility for place, 


pickings, and power—-hope, in the event of a premature appeal 
to the old constituencies, without the women’s vote, to secure 
a new tenure of oflice and no enquiry (in their lifetime) into the 


causes and conduct of the war. 

Again, you shirk the truth when you express a belief here 
or allow a hint there that we should do well to return to the 
Asquithian regime. You allow even one contributor to suggest 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain-—he who knows no geography—as a 
possible successor to the Premiership in default of Mr. Asquith ! 
Surely you shirk the truth about the disastrous Asquithian 
conduct of affairs from—let us say—-1911 onwards—the truth 
about his Cabinet’s grasp of Foreign policy before the war, and 
his handling of the Lrish problems which really created Shin 
(why don’t you spell it phonetically—more shirking of the truth !) 
Fein; the truth about the halved Expeditionary Force in the 
carly days of August, 1914, about the Goeben and the Breslau and 
the coming in of ‘Turkey. about the long delay in the supply of 
big guns and machine guns and ample ammunition, about the 
year-long retention of Lord Kitchener when he was known to 
be useless—even as a figure-head; about jKast! Africa, the 
Dardanelles, Mesopotamia, Serbia and Rumania; about the 
Greek imbroglio ; about the distribution of honours. Yet all 
these evidences of Asquithian incapacity must be in your memory 
when you view with complacency his return to power. 

You shirk the truth in your all-or-nothing attitude towards 
criticism of military aptitudes and changes in the military conduct 
of the war. It is wrong to assume because there is dissatisfaction 
with this or that that a Premier or the public behind him are 
contemplating unjust, unwise, or drastic changes——especially in 
France, in Flanders, or in Italy. Surely it might be possible to 
criticise the suitability of a Chief of Staff who can talk no French 
being entrusted with the shaping of strategy in conference with 
foreign generals who can talk no English, without going to the 
opposite extreme of decrying the very great organising ability 
of such a personage in other departments of war work ? We will 
put all our eggs in one basket. We imagine we have in a Kitchener 
or in an X, Y, or Z a forceful and extremely able personality. 
We then-—at least your Asquithian does—-crowd on to him all the 
functions, all the responsibilities we ourselves want to avoid. 
Kven if he is a genius he sinks under the strain. . . . Or he may 
remain a genius in commissariat problems or in chemistry, in 
hygiene, but does not become so in strategy or diplomacy ; he 
may be a great organiser but not a great leader. 

Why cannot our Press seek only for the ‘truth in all these 
matters, seek only to serve the public weal ? It is the shirking of 
the truth by every single newspaper I know-—Conservative, 
Liberal, Labour, Feminist, Pacifist, Religious, Commercial, City, 
Agricultural—which fills me with despair for our future and for 
our speedy and far-reaching conquest over our enemies in the 
present war: enemies to be found not only in the German and 
Turkish Armies, but in the House of Commons, the Press Bureau, 
and the newspaper office. 

St. John’s Priory, 
Poling, Arundel. 


i. HU. Jounsvron. 
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[We may, perhaps, point out that shirking the truth is not 
necessarily the same thing as shirking what Sir Harry Johnston 
believes Lo be the truth. We have no evidence whatever that the 
two Old Gangs are trying to force an election on the old register : 
our own observation suggests that most politicians are now 
rather terrified of the old register. We do not think we were ever 
backward in criticising the mistakes of Mr. Asquith’s Administra- 
tion, including some of those to which Sir Harry refers. But the 
way in which Sir Harry tumbles out all sorts of things in one 
chaotic accusation reminds one of the methods of less reputable 
critics of the late Government. Is the suggestion that Mr. 
Asquith ought to have caught the Goeben ? If Sir Harry will 
re-read our comments of last week he will find that we deprecated 
a change of Government at the moment. As for Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, our contributor, in his capacity as a recorder of 
things heard and seen, merely said that he had been mentioned 
as a possible Premier, and said it without the slightest suggestion 
that he thought the notion a good one. It would appear that our 
correspondent, were he searching for a Prime Minister, would 
make a beginning by ruling out all men of political and ad- 
ministrative experience, on the ground that they all have de- 
monstrable defects !—KEp. N.S.] 


THE BEAMA JOURNAL : 
To the Editor of Tun New Sraresman. 

Sir, —It has been well said that * the worst-fooled man is 
the man who fools himself” ; and a more preposterous confir- 
mation of the saying than that provided by your contributor 
“ Sardonyx ” in your issue of November 10th (pp. 131 and 132 
it would be difficult to find. 

This gentleman is apparently a high-mystery sort of person, 
with a grudge against a certain association which he calls ** The 
British Engineers’ and Manufacturers’ Association.” (‘To the 
best of my knowledge there is no association so named, though 
the association at which the writer is aiming can probably be 
identified.) He wishes to find a ineans of wreaking his grudge 
on that association, and, on the principle that any stick is good 
enough to beat a dog with, he discovers and misdescribes, and 
attacks under his misdescription, a perfectly innocent association 
and its equally innocent Journal, neither of which have anything 
to do with the body he is aiming at, nor with the ideas, nor the 
persons, nor the publications he is trying to put in the pillory. 

Having thus deluded himself on his main position, it is not 
surprising that his minor statements are grotesquely inaccurate. 

He calls the journal he attacks a ** new monthly”; he says 
that its title is the “ Bema Magazine”; that“ astute wire- 
pullers” are at the back of it; and that it is the organ of an 
association “ which is notoriously * out’ to overthrow the New 
Labour Party.” 

As a description, by mistake, of the well-known and highly- 
respectable engineering quarterly, the Beama Journal, and of 
the equally respectable and old-established association, the 
British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Association, of 
which it is the organ, all this is so fatuous as to be worthy only 
of derision if it did not lend itself to an action in libel. 

You will, therefore, oblige by giving to this letter the same 
publicity which you have given your contributor’s observations. 
—Yours, etc., D. N. Duntor 

(Editor of the * Beama Journal’). 


[On behalf of our contributor we sincerely regret the mistake.— 
Ep. N.S,] 


A CORRECTION 


Miscellany 


POEMS BY PO CHU-I 
THE HARPER OF CHAO 


The singers have hushed their notes of clear song : 
The red sleeves of the dancers are motionless. 
Hugging his lute, the old harper of Chao 

Rocks and sways as he touches the five chords. 
The loud notes swell and scatter abroad : 

“Sa, sa,” like wind blowing the rain. 

The soft notes dying almost to nothing : 

Chiich, ch’ich,” like the voice of ghosts talking. 





Now as glad as the magpie’s lucky song : 
Again bitter as the gibbon’s ominous cry. 
His ten fingers have no fixed note : 

Up and down—* kung,” “ chih,” and * vii.” 
And those who sit and listen to the tune he plays 
Of soul and body lose the mastery. 

And those who pass that way as he plays the tune, 
Suddenly stop and cannot raise their fect. 


* 


Alas, alas! that the cars of conmon men 
Should love the modern and not love the old! 
Thus it is that the harp in the green window 
Day by day is covered deeper with dust. 


* Tonic, dominant and superdominant of the five-note scale. 


BEING ON DUTY ALL NIGHT IN THE 
PALACE AND DREAMING OF THE 
HSIEN-YU TEMPLE 


At the western window I paused from writing rescripts ; 
The pines and bamboos were all buried in stillness. 
The moon rose and a calm wind came ; 

Suddenly, it was like an evening in the hills, 

And so, as I dozed, I dreamed of the South-West, 

And thought I was staying at the Hsien-yu Temple.* 
When I woke and heard the dripping of the Palace clock 
I still thought it the murmur of a mountain stream. 


* Where the poet used to spend his holidays. 


ON BOARD SHIP: READING YUAN 
CHEN’S POEMS 
I take your poems in my hand and read them beside the 
candle ; 
The poems are finished: the candle is low: dawn not yet 


come. 

With sore eyes by the guttering candle still I sit in the 
dark, 

Listening to waves that strike the ship driven by a head 
wind. 


MADLY SINGING IN THE MOUNTAINS 


There is no one among men that has not a special failing : 
And my failing consists in writing verses. 

I have broken away from the thousand ties of life, 
But this infirmity still remains behind. 

Each time that I look at a fine landscape, 

Each time that I meet a loved friend, 

I raise my voice and recite a stanza of poctry, 

And am glad as though a god had crossed my path, 
Ever since the day I was banished to Hsiin-yang, 
Half my time I have lived among the hills, 

And often, when I have finished a new poem, 
Alone I climb the road to the Eastern Rock. 

I lean my body on the banks of white stone ; 

I pull down with my hands a green cassia branch, 
My mad singing startles the valleys and hills: 

The apes and birds all come to peep. 

Fearing to become a laughing-stock to the world, 
I choose a place that is unfrequented by men, 


ON BEING REMOVED FROM HSUN-YANG 


AND SENT TO CHUNG-CHOU, A REMOTE PLACE IN THE 


Mountains or Pa (Ssecn’UAn). 
Before this, when I was stationed at Hsiin-yang, 
Already I regretted the fewness of friends and guests. 
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Suddenly, suddenly—bearing a stricken heart 

I left the gates, with nothing to comfort me 
Henceforward, relegated to deep seclusion 

In a bottomless gorge, flanked by precipitous mountains. 
Five months on end the passage of boats is stopped 
By the piled billows that toss and leap like colts. 
The inhabitants of Pa resemble wild apes ; 

Fierce and lusty, they fill the mountains and_ prairies. 
Among such as these I cannot hope for friends, 

And am pleased with anyone who is even remotely human ! 


PRUNING TREES 


Trees growing—right in front of my window ; 

The trees are high and the leaves grow thick. 

Sad alas! the distant mountain view, 

Obscured by this, dimly shows between. 

One morning I took knife and axe ; 

With my own hand I lopped the branches off. 
Ten thousand leaves fell about my head ; 

A thousand hills came before my cyes. 

Suddenly, as when clouds or mists break 

And straight through, the blue sky appears ; 
Again, like the face of a friend one has loved 

Seen at last after an age of parting. 

First there came a gentle wind blowing ; 

One by one the birds flew back to the tree. 

To ease my mind I gazed to the South-East ; 

As my eyes wandered, my thoughts went far away. 
Of men there is none that has not some preference ; 
Of things there is none but mixes good with ill. 

It was not that I did not love the tender branches ;: 
But better still—to see the green hills! 


AFTER LUNCH 


After lunch, one short nap ; 

On waking up, two cups of tea. 

Raising my head, I see the sun’s light 

Once again slanting to the south-west. 

Those who are happy regret the shortness of the day ; 
Those who are sad tire of the years’ sloth. 

But those whose hearts are devoid of joy or sadness 
Just go on living, regardless of “ short’ and “long”! 


THE SILVER SPOON 


(While on the road to his new province, Hang-chow, in $ 
he sends a silver speon to his niece A-kuei, whom he had 
been obliged to leave behind with her nurse, old Mrs. T's’ao.) 


AA 


mms 


To distant service my heart is well accustomed ; 
When I left home, it wasn’t that which was difficult. 
But because I had to leave Miss Kuei at home— 

For this it was that tears filled my eyes. 

Little girls ought to be daintily fed: 

Mrs. 'T's’ao, please see to this! 

That’s why I’ve packed and sent a silver spoon ; 
You will think of me and eat up your food nicely! 


(Congratulating himself on the comforts of his life after his 
retirement from office. Written c. 844? ) 
Lined coat, warm cap and easy felt slippers, 
In the little tower at the low window, sitting over the sunken 
brazier. 

Body at rest, heart at peace ; no need to rise early. 

1 wonder if the courtiers at the Western Capital know of 
these things, or nol ? 





LAST POEM 


They have put ‘my bed beside the unpainted sereen ; 
They have shifted my stove in front of the blue curtain. 
I listen to my grand-children reading me a book ; 

I watch the servants heating up the soup. 

With rapid pencil I answer the poems of friends ; 

I feel in my pockets and pull out medicine-money. 
When this superintendence of trifling affairs is done 

I lic back on my pillows and sleep with my face to the south. 


Translated from the Chinese by Anruur Wary. 


JOHN MORLEY 


N elderly Liberal, in a certain modern play, being 
affronted by the hero, declares in self-defence 
that he was an advanced man before his antagonist 

was born; whereupon the impudent junior counters with 
‘** I knew it must be a long time ago.” There is no unkind- 
ness in applying this retort to the most eminent of Liberal 
Elders, since in his extremely interesting and important 
personal record (Recollections. Macmillan, two 
25s. net) Lord Morley makes substantially the same claim 
on his own behalf. The Gladstonian star which guided 
him for half a century reached its ascendant, as he reminds 
us, in 1868 ; and should you ask him to name a year marking 
the most intense expression of that English rationalism 
with which his whole intellectual life has been identified, 
he would say 1877—-exactly forty years ago. Writing in 
retirement amid a world in overthrow, it is upon the men 
and ideas of that epoch that his mind dwells—the scientific 
and rationalist England of Darwin and Huxley, of Mill 
and Buckle, of George Eliot and Herbert Spencer; the 
old Radical England of peace, retrenchment, and reform. 

His task of selection has been formidable. It could not 
be otherwise, for he has been at or near the centre of 
affairs during four crowded periods in succession. As 
editor of the Fortnightly for fifteen years, he drove the 
most powerful team of Liberal critics and controversialists, 
and his short term in command of the Pall Mall Gazette 
made him the most influential of Liberal journalists. He 
was the first Cabinet Minister to come out for Home Rule, 
and as Chief Secretary during two difficult Administrations 
was the one front-rank Liberal who remained entirely 
faithful to Nationalist Ireland. As the disciple of Mill 
and the biographer of Gladstone he became the acknowledged 
repository of the old Liberal tradition during the Imperialist 
‘nineties. And as head of the India Office in the lustrum 
of Liberal revival he achieved his greatest success by 
carrying the measure which involved the first serious step 
towards a self-governing India. 

The artist, said Schiller, may be known by what he 
omits. Lord Morley approves the saying; he has no 
fear of a quotation which can be turned against himself. 
The most general criticism of the Recollections, there can 
be little doubt, will have reference to the somewhat curious 
sense of proportion which has impelled the author to give 
up 200 pages, fully one-half, of the second volume to a 
detailed narrative of the inception and progress of the 
Indian reforms—a narrative which, though of immense 
interest to the student of Indian affairs, will be largely 
unintelligible without annotation to the majority, and 
may afflict the subscriber to Mudie’s with distress. The 
memory of no other living Englishman can so light up 
the governing world between Sedan and the Victorian 
Jubilee, and there will be general regret among Lord 
Morley’s readers that he should not have written at greater 
length about the men and women of his prime and made 
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a separate book of his Indian chapters. Thus we miss 
the full picture of George Eliot and her circle at Regent's 
Park which it was manifestly Lord Morley’s duty to draw— 
a picture whose lights and shades were brilliantly hinted 
at the other day by Henry James in The Middle Years. 
We have, too, only brief references to Huxley and the 
early Positivists, with whom Lord Morley was most closely 
in alliance, and merely a few pages on Leslie Stephen, Matthew 
Arnold, and others whose place in the intellectual history 
of a vanished England Lord Morley is better qualified than 
any of his contemporaries to discuss. 

The Meredith letters revealed how intimate was the 
bond between John Morley and George Meredith. He 
is the first friend to whom prominence is given in the 
Recollections, but the chapter does not add to our 
knowledge of the man, and Lord Morley does not disguise 
his conviction that no writer of Meredith’s quality and 
manner could have expected a different reception. John 
Stuart Mill reappears essentially as he was presented long 
ago in the Miscellanies. We get a glimpse of the Sunday 
dinners at Blackheath, held at “the uncanonical hour of 
five.” John Morley, of course, lived upon what he calls the 
pure milk of the Millite word; and when the posthumous 
essay on Theism came out he was dismayed. Its thesis 
of the limited Deity, since made familiar through popular 
novels and the Sunday paper, seemed like downright apostasy 
in the master. Lord Morley implies that Mill’s leaning, in 
his later days, to Theism is to be put alongside his acceptance 
of something near to Socialism, as evidence of a failing 
intellect. So, too, as regards Herbert Spencer’s mild 
confession touching the need of a possible modification of 
his trust in the Unknowable. Lord Morley describes 
how he ran down to Brighton te see what could be done, 
but fled when Spencer, meeting a challenge, could only 
accuse his old ally of having turned Kantian. Spencer 
was, says Lord Morley, “in life, conduct, and duty the 
most single-minded and unselfish of men”; but when 
little mischances happened at the club, he would “ seek 
an instant classification of them as due to gross defects of 
integration, co-ordination, or whatever else the attendant 
molecular shortcoming might be.” 

It was doubtless inevitable that a good part of the 
Recollections should be in the nature of a more personal 
supplement to the Life of Gladstone. The Dilke papers 
disclose much more about the Home Rule crisis, but Lord 
Morley is illuminating as to the hopeless governments of 
1892-95. Gladstone complained that Harcourt and Lord 
Spencer drove him out of the Cabinet. Lord Morley is 
quite candid as to his own part in the dispute over the 
leadership ; he confesses that he joined the Rosebery group 
in 1894 in order to prevent a Harcourt Ministry. It is odd 
to find Lord Rosebery advising the Morley of that time 
to “ make himself the exponent and the leader of a prac- 
ticable Socialism,” for the evidence is overwhelming that 
he had never measured up to the social problem. His 
comments upon the “eight-hours” men who threw him 
out at Newcastle are alone conclusive on the point, and his 
experience of Tyneside left him with the conviction that all 
English workmen are essentially bourgeois. From first to 
last Lord Morley succeeded in preserving a warm friendship 
with Harcourt while having an accurate estimate of the 
politician. It was otherwise in the case of Chamberlain. 
With him he had to break, after a fraternal intimacy of 
a dozen years; but there is no sign that the mutual regard 
of the two men was ever seriously diminished. In regard 
to another dominant political leader of the time Lord 
Morley’s position shows up well. Between 1886 and 1890 
he was in the closest touch with Parnell, and he was the 
only prominent Liberal against whom the Irish had no 
accusation to make after the catastrophe. He describes 





an evening at Brighton, a week before the divorce decree, 
when Parnell assured him that he had nothing to fear. Yet 
the Life of Dilke removes any doubt there may have been 
as to the long knowledge in the Cabinet of Parnell’s intimacy 
with Mrs. O'Shea. 

No one, of course, supposed that Lord Morley would be 
indiscreet. In writing of his old associates and of home 
affairs he keeps the expected restraint upon himself; but 
there is one noteworthy exception to this reserve—in the 
story of the India Office from 1905 to 1910, told in con- 
tinuous extracts from letters to the Viceroy of India. It 
is singular and, as Lord Morley would say, attaching, 
to find him writing week by week to Lord Minto on the 
assumption that that simple soldier-statesman might be 
treated as an intellectual equal. The letters are wonderfully 
spirited and amusing, giving the most vivid picture of a 
Minister thoroughly enjoying his work and all along doing 
it, and holding to his principles, in imperturbable defiance 
of opponents on every hand. In this vivacious chronicle 
the facts in relation to an important chapter of Imperial 
history are disclosed with the utmost candour, and, it may be 
noted, India will now discover the truth about many matters 
which have been open to conjecture during the past twelve 
years. Six months after the Liberal Government came in 
Lord Morley wrote to the Viceroy suggesting that he should 
get ready to announce certain reforms, from Simla; he 
was willing, he said, himself to draft the despatch for the 
Viceroy. The curious in such affairs will note that this 
letter (June 15th, 1906) indicated, with one exception, 
all the changes afterwards comprised in the completed 
scheme. It has always been known by those competent 
to judge that in carrying with him, not only the Lords 
and the Conservative leaders, but the official world of 
India and the Anglo-Indian commercial public, at a time 
when the bomb was at work and the bureaucracy bent upon 
repression, Lord Morley’s success was most noteworthy. It 
was, in truth, as these letters show, an extraordinary 
achievement of tact and skill, certainly surpassing what 
any other Liberal statesman could have accomplished. 
We learn that during the last days of Edward VII. Lord 
Morley was resisting the royal resolve to give the vice- 
royalty to Kitchener. Nothing but the King’s death saved 
India from having Kitchener instead of Hardinge. More- 
over, Edward VII. was to the last a determined opponent 
of one essential point in the reform scheme—the appointment 
of an Indian member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
During the last stage of the Bill it became necessary for 
Lord Morley to make a stand. He writes to Minto (March 
12th, 1909) : 

I wrote to Biarritz a letter, putting the thing in as good a way as I 
could, meeting especially one or two misapprehensions that I knew to 
exist in the mind of H. M. <A prompt reply reached me last Monday, 
evidently written with much strong feeling, “‘ protesting ” against the 
whole proceeding, but admitting that there was no alternative against 
a unanimous Cabinet. 


The life of rapture, says Lord Morley, was scouted by 
those who worked and thought with him in those animated, 
hopeful, and disputatious years in which his memories 
dwell. But he sticks to it that the epoch of conquering 
Liberalism—that is, between Waterloo and Sedan—was 
the best of all epochs through which the modern world 
has passed. Life gave, if not cestasy, at least advancing 
knowledge and thought, and a noble belief in human 
progress. Lord Morley throughout displays a fine and 
generous temper. He has not cared to carry his story beyond 
the day when the Lords voted the first stage in the extinction 
of the hereditary principle. And since the artist is known 
by what he omits, there is no harm in remarking that 
the two spacious volumes contain no mention of Mr. Lloyd 
George. S. K. Rarcurre. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ITH paper almost as rare as paper-money, and 
printers and binders understaffed and = over- 
worked, most books are getting hung up now, and 

the third volume of Georgian Poetry, which was announecd 
for the fifteenth, is still awaiting publication. To the 
names of new contributors which I gave recently should, 
I gather from the prospectus, be added those of I. Rosenberg 
(of whom T have not previously heard), Robert Nichols. 
Siegfried Sassoon and Robert Graves. Kdward Thomas 
would inevitably have been asked to join the company had 
he not died. 
* * * 

Mr. Nichols, Mr. Sassoon and Mr. Graves have all pub- 
lished books this year which had the greatest quality one 
can Jook for in, the books of very young men—namcely, the 
clear promise that their next books will be better. Mr. 
Sassoon’s bent is not so easy to detect ; his work is clouded 
with the horrors of war, and neither loathing of these nor 
detestation of the smug civilians who cheerfully aecept 
them is likely to produce durable poetry, though even Mr. 
Sassoon’s most gloomy work shows both his skill with verse 
and the foree of his emotions. Mr. Nichols’s Ardours and 
Endurances contained some remarkable etchings from the 
front, and A Faun’s Holiday some captivating natural 
description; but at present he writes a little too fluently and 
voluminously, so that his statements, his pictures and his 
rhythms are frequently rather woolly. Mr. Graves’s book, 
Fairies and Fusiliers (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net), which 
contains portions of an earlier volume, has just been pub- 
lished. Here, again, I doubt whether there are any poems 
which the author, ten years hence, will think to be among 
his best ; but there are many very jolly ones, and the spirit 
of the book is delightful. 


x 


An evident influence is Mr. Housman’s Shropshire Lad, 
marks of which were not often traceable before the war, but 
are frequently encountered in the work of the youngest 
generation. There are traces of it in the respectable, and 
oceasionally moving, volumes of E, A. Macintosh (4 Highland 
Regiment. John Lane. 3s. 6d. net) and F. W. Harvey 
(.1 Gloucestershire Lad and From a German Prison Camp. 
Sidgwick and Jackson), and Mr. Graves is often dominated 
by it. But when one says “ influence ” one must qualify. 
The technical influence, the influence over octosyllabie 
couplets and certain forms of short stanza, and over language, 
is great ; and sometimes, with its drive in the direction of 
simplicity and directness of expression, very salutary. But 
the element of hopelessness in Mr. Housman’s philosophy is 
Ieft to him and his generation : almost all the young pocts 
now writing (and not least that majority of them who have 
seen what we euphemistically call “ active service”) are 
moved by a very different sort of spirit, a more positive 
spirit, a spirit of enjoyment, adventure, almost rampant 
cagerness, supported by an undefined faith in the valuc 
of life. Ending a letter, outlining the life he proposes 
to lead after the war, Mr. Graves says that when they feel 
*a match once more for anything but another war, 


e 


Bitlis and Mush will know our faces, 
Tiflis and ‘Tomsk, and all such places. 
Perhaps eventually we'll get 

Among the Tartars of Thibet. 
Hobnobbing with the Chungs and Mings. 
And doing wild, tremendous things 
In free adventure, quest and fight, 
And God! what poetry we'll write! 





Leaving, Jet us hope, the novel of drabness and sexual 
pathology to the baser sort of Conscientious Objector. 
x * * 

Mr. Graves writes little about the war, though his Dead 
Boche is a sufficiently vigorous exereise in a vein more fully 
worked by others. He presents the romancers of war with 
the picture of something he found in Mametz Wood : 

Where, propped against. a shattered trunk, 
In a great mess of things unclean 
Sat a dead Boche ; he scowled and stunk, 
With clothes and face a sodden green. 
Big-bellied, spectacled, crop-haired, 
Dribbling black blood from nose and beard. 
This is exeeptional ; experiences like that—he himsclf was 
once reported dead of wounds—have not remained perpetual 
nightmares with him, but intensified his delight in the 
brighter world of England and peace. For one very out- 
of-the-way thing, more even than for his charming non- 
sense verses, I feel obliged to thank him personally. He 
addresses a poem to John Skelton in the metre of Skelton’s 
neglected masterpiece, the robust. sappy, tipsy, full-bellied, 
high - coloured, Falstafflian, Rabelaisian, Jan Steenian 
Tunning of Elinor Rummyng: 
What could be dafter 
Than John Skelton’s laughter ’ 
What sound more tenderly 
Than his pretty poetry ? 
So where to rank old Skelton ? 
He was no monstrous Milton, 
Nor wrote no * Paradise Lost,” 
So wondered at by most, 
Phrased so disdainfully, 
Composed so painfully. 
He struck what Milton missed. 
Milling an English grist . 
With homely turn and twist. 
It is perhaps under the Skeltonian spell that Mr. Graves 
writes elsewhere : 
For English poets, beer ! 
Strong beer for me 
in a poem with the unexpected close : 
Teach me to live that I may fear 
The grave as little as my beer. 
Which is as good a prayer as most. One feels that Mr. 
Graves is rather too inclined to “ make a demonstration” 
out of self-consciousness, but that tendency, I imagine, 
will soon be shed. 
ok te 

Finally, amongst recent books of verse by new writers 
one may mention Severn and Somme, by Ivor Gurney 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Gurney has not 
got as far along the road as Mr. Graves, but he has person- 
ality, and he writes about precisely the same things as all 
the others without seeming merely imitative. His poems 
about Gloucestershire in retrospect, though very clearly 
belonging to a type, have the individual feeling that carrics 
conviction. 

Mr. Gurney’s address to the poet before battle is, in con- 
ception, magnificent : 

When mere noise numbs 

The sense of being, the fear-sick soul doth sway, 

Remember thy great craft's honour, that they may say 

Nothing in shame of poets. Then the crumbs 

Of praise the little versemen joyed to take 

Shall be forgotten: then they must know we are. 

For all our skill in words, equal in might 

And strong of mettle as those we honoured ; make 

The name of poet terrible in just war, 

And like a crown of honour upon the fight. 
The penultimate line might have been more felicitously 
phrased, but the feeling for the perennial sodality is noble 
and beautiful, and it is a fine thing even to have attempted 
tu express it. SOLOMON EAGLE 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Dwelling-Place of Light. [By Wixstron Cuurcuiie. 


Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Drones. By WiiuiamM Carne. Methuen. 5s. net. 

The Oilskin Packet: A Tale of the Southern Seas. By 
RecinaLp BERKELEY and James Dixon. With 
Illustrations by Arcu. Wepre. Duckworth. 6s. net. 


Uneasy Money. By P. G. Woprnovusr. Methuen. 5s. 
net. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has most of the gifts one desires 
in a novelist—a sympathetic understanding of his charac- 
ters, a careful knowledge of the social conditions with 
which he deals, a rare conscientiousness in the construction 
and development of his themes, and a sense of style. What 
he lacks is the light touch. By the “light touch” I do 
not mean—need I say ?—-a flippant or frivolous touch. To 
desiderate that in such work as Mr. Churchill’s would be 
merely nonsensical. But life, after all, is a mixed business, 
and a long novel dealing with everyday life does need a 
certain quickness, vividness, brightness, in its methods. 
Iligh seriousness is indeed a fitting mood for the artist who 
aims at the reproduction in his own medium of the crowded, 
shifting, concrete business of life, whose screaming inco- 
herence and multitudinous cross-purposes arrange them- 
selves into “ significant form” only if they are regarded 
under the aspect of a reality deeper than themselves ; but 
high seriousness need not totally preclude high spirits. 
Obviously, for some artistic purposes, abstraction is neces- 
sary ; the world may justly, in one kind of book, be adapted 
to a scheme of melancholy, and in another to a scheme 
of fun, But in the proportioning of means to ends one 
cannot disregard the necessity imposed by the subject- 
matter; for the subject-matter is, ultimately, the same 
as the impression the artist is intending to convey. Mr. 
Churchill evidently intends to convey, and to a great 
extent succeeds in conveying, an impression of the com- 
plexity, voluminousness, urgency, of the life in which 
his characters have their being: and that is why it is a 
mistake for him to allow his conscientious thoroughness of 
detail to degenerate sometimes into dullness. The Dwelling- 
Place of Light takes too long to “ get going”: we are a 
good third of the way through a very long book before the 
dramatic movement “gets a move on.” Not that the 
preparatory description is without interest. Edward 
Bumpus, who, having “ come down in the world” to the 
position of gatekeeper at a mill, takes perennial and even 
excessive comfort from “ his descent from good American 
stock”: Hannah, his wife, with her bitter, but not un- 
natural, fatalistie pessimism (“* she was a logical projection 
in a new environment of the religious fatalism of ancestors 
whose God was a God of vengeance. She did not concern 
herself as to what all this vengeance was about”): the 
two daughters of Edward and Hannah—Janet, with her 
Spiritual restlessness, her spiritual, «esthetic, emotional 
craving for “ the dwelling-place of light,” and Lise, with her 
simpler but equally urgent craving for lights, noises, ** can- 
dies,” ‘* automobiles” and an exciting time in general- 
all these are drawn firmly, sympathetically : but they are 
not only drawn, they are drawn out. The ironic essence 
of the story is that Janet, as the result of an idealistic 
passion, finds herself physically and socially in a position 
Similar to the one into which Lise has precipitated herself 
at the impulse of excitement. Each of the men concerned 
insists on that anticipation of the marriage-licence against 
which Prospero so fervently warned Ferdinand: each 
promises marriage: but Lise’s lover is not in a position 
to keep his promise, being married already, whereas Janet’s 
does honestly mean what he says. In the drawing of this 
man, Ditmar, the “agent” in command of the works 


where Janet's father keeps the gates and where Janet 

herself acts as Ditmar’s “ stenographer,” Mr. Churchill 

gets a considerable effect. He has taken a type—the hard, 
greedy, successful though not bad-hearted, business-man 
which certainly exists in life but has been reduced to cari- 
cature in innumerable novels, and has restored it to life. 
Ditmar is possible. is actual. Janet, returning from a 
visit to her sister in surroundings in Boston which show 
that sister to be definitely started on “* the downward path,” 
finds Ditmar in the throes of labour-troubles threatening the 
whole future of his works—finds him impatient, absorbed, 
earcless of her presence; and believes that she has been 
treated like her sister: that, in effect, * all men are alike.” 
She believes, too, that her love turns to hate. She plunges 
into the strike, of which a vivid picture—the mixed nation- 
alities, the varying idealisms, the wild passions, the sullen 
endurances—is given. Here Mr. Churchill is at his most 
dramatic and effective, and all that part of the book which 
deals with Janet’s spiritual aspirations as in conflict with 
the oppression of material conditions is admirable : 

Had she been a dupe as well as Lise ? And was the only difference 
between them now the fact that Lise was able, without illusion, to 
see things as they were, to accept the consequences, while she, Janet, 
had beheld visions and dreamed dreams ? Was there any real choice 
between the luxurious hotel to which Ditmar had taken her and this 
detestable house ? Suddenly, seemingly by chance, her eyes fell on 
the box of drug-store candy from which the cheap red ribbon had been 
torn, and by some odd association of ideas it suggested and epitomised 
Lise’s Sunday excursion with a man—a hideous travesty on the journey 
of wonders she herself had taken. Had that been heaven, and this of 
Lise’s hell ? 

Drones might almost have been called “ Cads.” The 
two artists in it are both untroubled by any sort of moral 
sense. One is a snob, not in that mild sense in which almost 
everybody is to some extent a snob, but with that whole- 
souled devotion to the wrong things which carries with it 
the sacrifice or negation of truth, gratitude and love. The 
other might be called a common thief but that he is a thief 
of a highly uncommon kind. And neither of them has that 
gay charm which is sometimes held to excuse, if not to 
justify, absence of honesty. It is true that the really 
charming Esther falls in love with Austin, one of the artists, 
and sacrifices herself incredibly for her brother Eric, the 
other artist: and we are supposed to imagine that she 
does this not out of mere vague, undirected goodness of 
heart, but because they really do call forth her love. The 
way in which she finds out her mistake about Austin and 
learns to appreciate a better man is traced with an indi- 
vidual delicacy which saves it from seeming hackneyed, and 
indeed the whole narrative manner is attractive—some- 
times touching, sometimes humorous, and always inter- 
esting. Mr. Caine’s great mistake, the false note in an 
otherwise pleasant light comedy, is the apparent attempt 
to cast a general aspersion on the “* artistic temperament ” 
as such. Esther, undeceived, cries : 

“2. Look at Erie. Eric’s an artist. Therefore he’s to be 
allowed to borrow all a servant's savings and lose them in a gambling 
den. And he’s to be allowed to pawn bronzes that don’t belong to him 
Only an artist’s irresponsibility! And now-—-Austin’s an artist. 
Therefore he’s to be allowed to go about pretending that he doesn't 
owe you anything, when you've been working your fingers to the 
bone to support him for years. Only the artist's natural desire to 
seem to be successful! Well, Arthur, I despise it and I despise the 
artist.” 

Surely it does not need saying at this time of day that an 
artist is no more necessarily “ artistic ” in this sense than a 
business-man is necessarily “ business-like ” in the conduct 
of his domestic intimacies? And as for “ drones ’’—did 
Mr. Caine ever know an artist come to anything as an artist 
without unspeakable drudgery ? 

The Oilskin Packet is a thoroughly good and energetic 
yarn which is, as far as its plot goes, in the Treasure Island 
tradition: but it is a pity the advertisements of it should 
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force the comparison with Treasure Island, for it is quite 
without that story’s rare and high beauty of literary achieve- 
ment. Stevenson’s reputation is suffering by reaction from 
excessive praise, and it is true that, measured against the 
masters, he had obvious weaknesses: but he was a great 
artist. The Oilskin Packet is told briskly and forcibly, with 
considerable literary grace and skill. Its characterisation is 
simple and sound. Its plot is extremely well-conceived 
and well-constructed. It has many genuine thrills. It is 
exciting. But it is not in the same island as Stevenson. 
Mr. Wodehouse has an admirably humorous manner of the 
thinner sort. Uneasy Money is unpretentious, ingenious, 
jolly. As the means of occupying a pleasant hour or two 
and providing a fair number of laughs, it is completely 
adequate, and may be confidently recommended. 
GERALD GOULD. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
ORIGINALITY 


Professionalism and Originality. By F. H. Haywarp. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s, net. ‘ 

Dr. Hayward, we are afraid, has been born either some 
centuries too late or too early—it is almost the same thing 
and many readers will therefore miss the originality and 
value of his point of view. Mentally he belongs to the race 
and tradition of writers of whom Montaigne, Burton, and Sir 
Thomas Browne are the greatest representatives. They 
write as men think, pursuing with their pen a line of thought 
for just as long as it desires to go and then leaving it for 
another. If Dr. Hayward had been born in 1533 at Bordeaux 
he might well have written charming essays in which he 
would have told us that “ these are fancies of my own, by 
which I do not pretend to discover things but to lay open 
myself.” If he had been born in the twenty-first century A.D. 


he would have filled many valuable pages in that series of 


Public Suggestion Books which he proposes should be estab- 
lished and made accessible to every individual in the State 
for the receipt of suggestions. As it is, he has been born in 
this age of controversy, science, and industry, in which even 
the method of writing a book has been standardised ; and 


consequently he has given us a book which is half essay, half 


controversy, half science, and half faney, which has one page 
in the sixteenth, one page in the twentieth, and another page 
in the nineteenth century. The result is a volume of vacil- 
lating merit, and it is characteristic of the author that in 
the book proper, which is mainly analytical, he writes his last 
sentence: “ Thus amid apparent disaster and wreckage my 
notes come to an end,” and then promptly adds an appendix 
in which a large number of “ constructive suggestions *’ are 
jumbled confusedly. 

Dr. Hayward is an Inspector of Schools, and it is the 
chaos in the teaching profession, we imagine, which has 
directed his attention to the struggle of professionalism 
against originality and genius. He divides his book into two 
parts: in the first he traces the effects of professionalism 
upon the professional man; in the second he attempts to 
analyse the qualities of the original man or genius. In the 
preface he offers an apology for the sharpness of the division 
which he has drawn between the professional man and the 
original man, and pleads that “‘ this sharpness is a necessity 
of exposition.”” We do not admit the plea, and we believe 
that the maintenance of this sharp distinction which does 
not correspond with fact seriously detracts from the value of 
Dr. Hayward’s book and from most of the literature upon 
the same subject. By maintaining this sharp distinction, 
Dr. Hayward is forced continually to write as though the 
important point in the discussion is the antithesis between 
the utterly unoriginal man, set hard in professionalism, and 
the great man of genius. But that, as his book shows, is not 
really the point. The Shakespeares, the Luthers, the Watts, 





and the Beethovens of the world are in the end quite capable 
of looking after themselves; there is even among men of 
genius a certain professional bias which Dr. Hayward hardly 
allows for when he quotes with approval more than once Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s opinion that the sin against the Holy Ghost 
consists in not recognising a man of genius when we see him. 
At any rate, the practical point is that no profession and no 
professionalism is ever going to clip a feather in the wings of 
a Shakespeare’s or a Beethoven's genius. On the other hand, 
there is good reason for believing that everyone is born, not 
with the strong wings of genius, but with at least a few small 
feathers of originality sprouting on his soul. Much of the 
value of the first part of Dr. Hayward’s book consists in the 
fact that he shows how and why the professions and profes- 
sionalism succeed disastrously in plucking out every feather 
of originality from the ordinary man. What is important for 
us is not to discover the stigmata of genius whereby we may 
infallibly at first glance distinguish a Keats from a Mrs, 
Hemans, or a Jeremy Bentham from a Lord Chancellor, but 
to alter our schools, our homes and our professions so that 
the little veins of open-mindedness and originality may no 
longer be killed out of our doctors, and teachers, and clergy- 
men, and even Lord Chancellors. Dr. Hayward’s “ sharp 
division ” obscures this issue and lures him away from it ; 
but that it is the real issue is shown by his first part and by 
the fact that all his “ constructive suggestions” in the 
Appendix are directed towards it. 

Dr. Hayward recognises that Professionalism is 
the half-dozen indispensable things of civilisation.” It is 
indispensable because it is specialisation and because it is 
the chief “agent of social heredity,” the most efficient 
machinery for handing down the vast mass of social know- 
ledge. The tragedy of its failure is, as he says, the tragedy 
of corruptio optimi pessima, Dr. Hayward’s case against the 
professions may be summed up in Mr. Shaw’s statement 
that they become “ conspiracies against the laity,” and in 
Mrs. Sidney Webb’s that a “ profession always likes technique 
to be unchanged.” In other words, professions suffer that 
metamorphosis which engulfs so many human institutions, 
societies and committees and churches and trade-unions and 
States: instead of remaining what they ought to be, means 
to certain good, they become to those within them ends in 
themselves and therefore almost unmitigated evils. The 
process by which the profession becomes a bulwark against 
change, against any change in the professional technique, 
and against any glimmer of originality in its members, the 
process in fact of its conversion into a vested interest, is well 
described in the first part of Dr. Hayward’s book. We 
-annot here deal with the constructive suggestions by which 
he proposes to remedy this state of affairs. Many of them 
are amusing and interesting, and some of them are valuable. 
But one fact is worthy of notice. Most of his suggestions 
would effect not a change in the organisation of the profes- 
sion, but a change in the general methods of education of the 
community. That shows that professionalism, as the 
opponent of originality, is only one symptom of a much 
larger social evil. The struggle against originality and 
against any deviation from the social type begins deep down 
in the social system, and is carried on ceaselessly in homes, 
schools, professions, industries, and clubs.: The best dis- 
cussion of it is probably contained in Mr. Trotter’s Instincts 
of the Herd, a book which should certainly be read by any 
reader of Mr. Hayward. 
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HOW NOT TO MAKE PEACE 


Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace and their Teaching. 
By Srr Water Grorce Frank Parcimore. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Sir Walter Phillimore has brought together an immense 
quantity of useful information about the making of peace ; 
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he has lavished upon his book the large amount of technical 
knowledge of International Law and history which he has 
at his command; he makes in his last chapter many 
reasonable suggestions with regard to the making of peacc. 
And yet this book is distinctly disappointing. There are 
several different reasons for this. In the first place, to speak 
frankly, the book is badly written. Even international 
lawyers have no right to produce sentences like the following : 
** And first, it is of importance—because of the warning 
which it gives against the insertion of clauses of this nature 
in treaties—to see the weapon which was in the hands of the 
Empress Catherine of Russia, that which supplied not the 
motive, but the pretext, more or less plausible, for her 
action.” A more careful revision of the proof-sheets might 
have made the book more readable and more intelligible ; 
it would also have removed other blemishes. For instance, 
on page 82 there is an inaccurate statement that a certain 
provision occurs in the Treaty of Paris of 1856. Sir Walter 
Phillimore has noticed the inaccuracy and inserted a 
“Corrigendum” slip. But the “Corrigendum” slip 
itself requires correction. It reads: ‘‘ What is there stated 
to be a provision to the Convention of 1856 annexed to the 
Treaty of Paris, was, in fact, a balancing provision put in to 
compensate the removal of restrictions on the Black Sea 
fleet in 1871°—-which is almost unintelligible. The 
sentence really ought to run: “*... was, in fact, a balancing 
provision inserted in the Treaty of London of 1871 in order 
to compensate the removal of restrictions on the Russian 
armaments in the Black Sea.” 

But what spoils the book even more than the way it is 
written is the method by which Sir Walter has carried out 
its general plan. The plan was a very good one. It con- 
sisted in the idea of analysing past Treaties of Peace with a 
view to guidance as to the making of peace at the end of 
this war. Sir Walter starts by laying down in his first 
chapter nine conditions of a just, lasting, and effective 
Treaty of Peace. Then in his second chapter he begins his 
historical analysis, starting from the great Treaties of 1648. 
He continues the analysis through the next three chapters, 
taking us down to the Balkan Treaty of May 30th, 1913. 
This part of the book is full of useful facts and interesting 
comments, though the general impression which it leaves 
on us is that it affords guidance not so much how to make 
peace as how not to make peace. This impression is con- 
firmed by the fact that of Sir Walter's nine general maxims 
as to the conditions of a good peace, six are negative and 
simply tell us what conditions will not give us a good peace. 
However, all this part of the volume is valuable, especially 
for anyone who wants a compressed history of Treaties of 
Peace. But there are limits to the utility of compression 
and this book oversteps them. Sir Walter’s historical 
analysis of Treaties of Peace stretching over three centuries 
is contined to 100 pages, and, as the list at the end of the 
volume shows, he refers during the analysis to about 150 
treaties. The mere statement of the fact will indicate how 
cursory the analysis must be. And having completed it, 
Sir Walter turns off at Chapter VIL, and begins to discuss 
Treaties concerning the Laws of War. This deviation from 
the original plan and title of his book is a great mistake. 
The only excuse for it is that the author as an international 
lawyer thoroughly understands the subject, and also that the 
subject will have to be submitted to an International 
Conference at the end of the war. Any chapter written 
by Sir Walter Phillimore on the question would be of valuc 
and interest, but it none the less helps to spoil his book. It 
is a digression, because the Laws of War have nothing to do 
with Treaties of Peace or with the conditions of a just, 
lasting, and effective peace. And it is a digression which has 
taken up space badly needed in other parts of the volume, 
while even the author, with all his advantages of knowledge. 
cannot deal adequately with so large and complicated 


a subject as that of the Laws of War in twenty pages. What 
we have said about the first part of the volume applies with 
even greater foree to the last chapter, in which Sir Walter 
considers in the light of his historical analysis the various 
problems of the coming peace. He enumerates fifteen 
territorial and national questions which will have to be 
settled, and he proceeds to consider each separately. But 
this enormous mass of problems has to be disposed of in 
fifteen pages. 

We have confined our remarks almost entirely to criticism, 
The reason is that with alittle trouble the value of the book 
might have been so greatly enhanced. We do not thereby 
underestimate the moderation and sound judgment, the 
learning and knowledge which it contains. It is also of 
importance to remark that a lawyer of Sir Walter's eminence 
practically accepts the idea of a League of Nations as pro- 
viding a more adequate sanction for International Law. 


GORKI 


In the World. By Maxim Gort. Translated by Mrs. 
GERTRUDE .M. Foakes. ‘T. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Maxim Gorki is in the world now—not in our world, to be 
sure, but in the nightmare world of Russian fiction and of, 
presuinably, Russian fact. The world of Gorki’s boyhood 
for this long volume covers only the years of his life from 
twelve to fifteen—is a provincial town on the plains. Within 
this nasty gutter, stagnant and slowly putrefying in spiritual 
and physical deeay, Gorki made his first attempts to live ; 
and this book describes the way in which little by little he 
lifted his head above the surrounding slime into a freer air. 
A few French novels and romances, which came floating 
down to him by chance in the depths of his swamp, gave 
him the first hint that there existed overhead, elsewhere, 
a world of sunlight and free windy motion and fresh air. He 
read more books, and was amazed and pleased to find that 
the characters of literature were different from the people 
by whom he was surrounded. And indecd the inlmbitants 
of Gorki’s world, as he presents them to us, do not make a 
very pleasant spectacle. Through his pages there passes a 
long procession of diseased, deformed, ill-smelling, hideous 
beings. ‘They are a less genial troop of Canterbury pilgrims, 
richly provided with “* whelkes,” ** knobbes,” “ wertes upon 
the cop right of their noses,” “‘ mormals on their shynes.” 
But Gorki’s folk would carry off the prize over Chaucer's 
at any Ugliness Competition. The Somnour had “a 
fyr-reed cherubinnes face . . . with sealled browes, 
blake and piled beard.” The cook on the river-steamer 
where Gorki was employed as kitchen boy had “a blue, 
clean-shaven face covered—all round the nose—with red 
veins closely set together; his purple nose hung over his 
moustache.”’ Furthermore, “there was a sort of wool 
growing on his fingers ”’—which, it must be admitted, is 
much worse than the Miller’s wort with its “ taft of heres, 
Reed as the bristles of a sowes eres.” And then 
there were almost always alleviating traits about Chaucer's 
people ; they were “ merry harlots ” or “ good fellows ” or 
else, like the cook with the mormal, they at least could 
make “ blankmanger with the best.” But of most of the 
companions of Gorki’s childhood there was nothing favour- 
able to be said. Their souls were as ugly as their bodies. 
here were one or two exceptions, however; notably 
Gorki’s grandmother, who figured largely, it will be remem- 
bered, in his first volume of autobiography, Years of 
Childhood. This old lady, with her ramshackle poetical 
wisdom, her long conversational prayers to God, her little 
talks with plants and animals, her native charity and good- 
ness, is a type of all that is best in naive, immemorial 
Russia. Then there was the stoker, Jaakov, full of the 
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N this little volume will be found, in 
I easy lecture style, an examination of 
many of the pressing industrial prob- 
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By HELEN HAMILTON. 1s. 3d. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Postage 3d. The inimitably clever story of a woman’s attempt 
at emancipation. Incidentally the stultifying effect of the 
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devotion to the Suffragist movement does not detract from 
her feminine charms, and is not connected with the tragedy 
of her life. 


The WRESTLERS 
FATHER MOTHER SON 


By THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 2s.net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. Postage 5d. The scenes are laid in Germany, Siberia, 
a lonely west country forest, and a Westmorland dale. 
Written before the European War, it strikingly anticipates 
some of the great spiritual problems of to-day, and therefore 
constitutes a profoundly prophetic novel. 


The FEET of the YOUNG MEN 


By HERBERT TREMAINE. 2s. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 3d. ‘‘ A novel, 239 pages long, well printed in good 
type, on good paper; covered in paper of pretty blue, and 
sold for 2s. net. We wish the mysteries of the trade per- 


mitted all novels to be issued like this.""—The Times Literary 
Supplement. : : 
“The simplest, sanest art.’”-—The New Statesman, 


“‘ He has written a true and very poignant book that is not 
easily forgotten.”"—«The Manchester Guardian. 


LETTERS from the LITTLE 
BLUE ROOM 6s. net. Postage 5d. Letters 


to a younger brother who came over with the first Canadian 
contingent to serve in ‘ the war to end war.’ 

“‘A charming series of letters. . . . Through them all 
there radiates the strong, pure personality of a noble woman.” 
—The Bookman. 


The PARLIAMENT of MAN 


By MAXIMILIAN A. MUGGE. 2s.6d. net. Cloth, 4s. net. 
Postage 5d. Summarises and balances the various arguments for 
and against war as a means of settling disputes between nations, 
and puts forth a practical scheme for adoption by all nations in 
common,'which would ensure the permanent peace of the world. 
H. G. WELLS says: “I think ‘The Parliament of Man’ 
particularly bold and fine.” 


The ORIGIN and MEANING of CHRISTIANITY 


By GILBERT T. SADLER, B.A., LL.B. 2s. 6d. net. Special 
cloth edition, 5s. net. Postage 5d. This comprehensive work 
embodies the mature conclusions of a widely read student 
of history and religion. It deals fearlessly and frankly with 
the relation of the unchanging principles of the original 
Christianity to modern thought and life, and especially to 
the problems of labour, war, and the position of women. 


Complete Lists on application. 
LONDON : C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 3 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 

















ROOT ano BRANCH 


A QUARTERLY OF THE ARTS. 
Edited by JAmes GuTuHRIE. 


The AUTUMN NUMBER, now ready, contains poems by 
Vivian Locke Ellis, Eleanor Farjeon, and John Freeman, 
also drawings, poems, and essays by James Guthrie, including 
an illustrated article on Bookplates. 

The WINTER NUMBER, containing a new poem by the 
late Edward Thomas, and other matter of literary and 
artistic interest, will be published on December roth. 


¢ By Subscription: Eight Shillings and Sixpence; or 
single copy, Two Shillings and Twopence post paid. 
THE MORLAND PRESS, Ltd., 190 Ebury Street, S.W. 1. 
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same queer wisdom, and Queen Margot, the fast young lady 
who came to live next door, the first thing of beauty and 
refinement that Gorki had ever come across. 

How does In the World compare with other autobiographies 
of boyhood ? is the question which most naturally asks 
itself when one has finished the book. Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions and Stendhal’s Vie de Henri Brulard occur as the 
best examples of this kind. Comparing these with Gorki, 
we find that the psychology of the French books is far more 
intricate and individual than the Russian. Gorki seems 
to have been more interested in the world he was in than 
in the boy who was in it; he has given us a picture of 
Russian life seen through a boy’s eyes. His book could 
never be used as a document on child psychology. But the 
Vie de Henri Brulard, with its microscopic, unsparing 
dissection, and even the more literary and romantic Con- 
fessions are almost scientific documents. Gorki’s self- 
analysis is comparatively vague and generalised. In the 
World does not increase our knowledge of children’s charac- 
ter; it is simply another picture added to the gallery of 
Russian realism. Happily we have Aksakov’s beautiful 
book to set against it. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Lynton and Lynmouth. By JouNn Prestanp. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Sixteen delicately tinted drawings, which give a pretty-pretty 
impression of Exmoor scenery, accompany Mr. Presland’s descriptions 
of, and fragmentary historical notes upon, the Lynton and Porlock 
district. They have the hushed sentimental manner which so many 
of our writers of semi-literary country books think it necessary to 
affect, and the comment upon the literary associations of the region 
is juvenile. ‘* The word Lynton, Mr. Chanter tells us in his interesting 
monograph on the village, means the town on the lyn.” This is a 
not unfair specimen of the author’s way of approaching the discussion 
of place names. 


THE CITY 
T° news of the advance on the Western front gave 


a much-needed fillip to the market, which, in 

consequence, shows a firmer appearance. Russian 
bonds have, however, been conspicuously weak, and in 
many cases are practically unsaleable; but munition 
company shares are active at fast-increasing prices, this 
tendency being helped by rumours of a pending amalgama- 
tion or community of interests similar to that in course of 
arrangement among the explosives companies. The con- 
cerns named in this connection are Projectile Company, 
Dick, Kerr and Company, and John Brown and Company. 
The Maypole Dairy Company, in announcing an interim 
cash dividend of 1s. 4d. per deferred share of 2s., has declared 
its intention of giving each holder of its deferred shares one 
new fully-paid deferred share at par in respect of every two 
deferred shares already held. This means the issue of 
1,850,000 new deferred shares, and seeing that the share- 
holders will receive for 2s. a share quoted in the market at 
29s. 6d., and that the dividend has been so framed that, 
less income tax, it provides them with exactly the necessary 
amount of cash to pay for the new shares, they ought not 
to complain of the present high cost of provisions; but 
no doubt they do! The oil share market is firm, particularly 
Shells, for many holders of Royal Dutch shares which, as 
is stated in a subsequent note, have been requisitioned by 
the Treasury, are placing the proceeds in the Shell Company, 
which is an allied concern having identical interests and 
holdings in all parts of the world. The rubber market 
keeps quietly firm, buyers, generally speaking, being more 
in evidence than sellers. An instance of the high return 
that can be obtained by a wise selection in this market is 
afforded by the Langkat Sumatra Rubber Company, which, 
at its present price of 62s. per £1 share, gives a yield of over 
10 per cent. This company has 18,000 acres of plantations, 
nearly all in bearing, and its dividends for the last three 
years have been 15, 25, and 82} per cent. For the current 





year an interim dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid, and 
the final distribution should be at least equal to that of 
last year. It is investments like this which account for 
the growing popularity of rubber plantation shares. 


* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Rubber Plantations Invest- 
ment Trust held last week, the chairman stated that in 
addition to the company’s comparatively small South 
Indian property, its Sumatra plantations last year produced 
over three million Ib. of tea at the all-in cost of 8.58d. per 
Ib., and that the company obtained an average price of 
Is. 1jd. Sumatra has proved to be peculiarly suited to 
tea growing. According to the annual tea circular of Messrs. 
Brooke, Bond and Co., Ltd., which is as interesting as usual, 
Sumatra estates are in some cases yielding between 1,200 
and 1,400 Ib. an acre, whereas in India over 800 Ib. is 
unusually high, and 1,388 Ib. on a Ceylon estate is believed 
to be the record yield. According to the same circular, 
the prohibition of imports of tea into the United Kingdom 
from places not within the Empire has caused considerable 
dislocation in other tea-producing countries. The Java 
planters, however, have combined and send several large 
cargoes to the United States—their own representative 
going with the tea to superintend the selling. In normal 
times we usually receive about two and a half million lb. 
a month from China and Java, which is not much compared 
with our total imports, but makes an appreciable difference 
when supplies are short. Australia also has prohibited the 
importation of all tea not grown in the British Empire. 
The war is undoubtedly leading to an increase in tea-drinking 
throughout the world, and while at the present moment 
transport difficulties are hampering producers, indications 
point to a steadily increasing demand for this commodity 
after the war. For the time being planters may have to 
reduce their outputs ; but that, it is considered, will improve 
the strength of the plants and conduce to bumper crops 
in future years; in other words, restriction of output now 
only means deferred profits. Like most plantation indus- 
tries, in short, that of tea-growing looks as though it has a 
prosperous future. 

* x * 

A slight commotion has been caused by the issue of a 
regulation prohibiting the sale to foreigners of shares in 
companies producing tin, lead, copper, zinc, tungsten, and 
petroleum. The inclusion of the last-named product 
makes a difference in the dealings in shares of some com- 
panies, for oil company shares are a popular form of 
investment on the Continent, and several of them enjoy 
quite an international market. This applies particularly to 
a company like Shell Transport, in which numerous trans- 
actions take place in Amsterdam and Paris. The sweeping 
nature of the prohibition, which extends to our Allies as well 
as to the subjects of neutral Powers, has caused unfavourable 
comment, and it is rumoured that some modification is 
under consideration. In this connection it is interesting to 
note from the recently issued report of the British Borneo 
Petroleum Syndicate that that concern has granted a 
concession for three years from August, 1916, upon a royalty 
basis, to a Japanese company which is now prospecting 
British North Borneo for petroleum. These arrangements 
were, of course, made prior to the regulation referred to 
above. Almost simultaneously with the prohibition came 
a notice from the Treasury requisitioning, for purposes of 
exchange, all the shares of the Royal Dutch Company for 
the Working of Petroleum Wells in Netherlands India, 
the sister company to the Shell Transport. As the title 
indicates, this undertaking is a Dutch concern, and a short 
time ago its shares were introduced to the New York market. 
The price at which the Treasury is requisitioning the shares 
is £51, which is quite favourable to holders, seeing that the 
market price was £50. The highest and lowest prices that 
have been recorded thus far during the present year are 503 
and 413, the fluctuations during 1916 having ranged 
between 593 and 413. An issue of these shares was In- 
troduced to the London market by Messrs. Rothschild in 


December, 1913, at £53 13s. 1d. per share. 
Emit Davies. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 

[NQUIRERS at The Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, 

Westminster, S.W.1, can be supplied with ee of the latest 
and most authoritative publications on any subject, and any book in 
print by whomsoever published will be sent by post or rail on receipt 
of remittance. The undermentioned books are recommended to those 
interested in Scientific Management :— 

THE WORKS MANAGER TO-DAY. By SIDNEY WEBB. 3s. 6d. 
net. Postage 5d. 

EFFICIENCY METHODS. By M.anp A.D.McKinLop. 4s. 6d. net. 
Postage 5d. 

PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 5s. net. Postage 
5d. SHOP MANAGEMENT. By F. W. Tayror. 5s. net. 
Postage 5d. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND LABOUR. By Hoxie. 7s. 6d. 
net. Postage 5d. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT: A COLLECTION OF THE MORE 
SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES DESCRIBING THE TAYLOR 
SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT. By CLARENCE B. THoMPson. 
17s. net. Postage 6d. 

THE ROWAN PREMIUM BONUS SYSTEM OF PAYMENT BY 
RESULTS. By W. Rowan THOMSON. 5s. net. Postage 5d. 








OFFICE APPLIANCES & AIDS TO EFFICIENCY. 


THE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE. 


T°? prove to you how necessary is a reliable Postage or 

Insurance Stamp Affixing and Counting Machine, we are willing 
to send a MULTIPOST to you for 5 days’ free trial in your own office, 
on receipt of request. Say whether Postage or Insurance required, 
and {6 or £5 (the £5 has no counting device). Stamps in roll form 
obtainable at ANY Post Office.—THE MERKHAM TRADING Co., L1D., 
329 (N.S.) High Holborn, W.C. 


SHANNON EFFICIENCY DESKS & FILING CABINETS. 
EVERY device for the efficient conduct of and comfort in 

the Office is provided by the SHANNON, LIMITED, who 
are the recognised Leaders of the world’s Filing and Card Indexing 
Systems. Desks, Cabinets, Safes are fitted with Record Files, and a 
visit to their Showrooms at Ropemaker Street (close to Moorgate 
Street Station) is both interesting and instructive. Tel. : L. Wall, 1533. 


“SU-TALL" SYSTEMS SOLVE SYSTEM SECRETS. 


APPLY for illustrated Catalogue List 50A of General Office 

_~ Systems and Office and Library Furniture. Largest stocks in the 
City of London. Send a post card NOW! 

Jounson Tayror & Co., 

31, “Su-tall’’ Corner, 

Fore Street, London, E.C. 2. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


KMA0TT MACHINES can address your envelopes, 

s, &c., RAPIDLY and WITHOUT MISTAKES. Upwards 
of 1,000 tt addresses per hour, according to size of machine and 
class of work, addressing automatically from a card index.—TuE 
Haywarp Co., 2 Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C. 








LECTURES, ETC. 





of the series of Six Meetings, organised by the 

: Ficut FOR RiGHT MOvEMENT, will be held at the 

lian Hall, New Bond Street, on Sunday next, at 3.15 p.m., 

when Miss Lena ASHWELL, O.B.E., will speak on ‘“‘ Women’s 
Work After the War.”’ 


Dec.2, Mr. VICTOR FISHER. “ Caprral, AND LaBouR.” Chair- 
man: LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 

Dec.9. StR GEORGE PAISH. “INTERNATIONAL TRADE.” Chair- 
man: Dr. WALTER LEAF. 


ADMISSION FREE. Reserved Seats, 2s. 4d. each (including Tax). 
— i AW C.— from gm Gucameny, FIGHT FOR — 
, Cun ouse, 29 Cockspur Street, S.W.1, 

Box Office, Zolian Hall, W. * . aetna 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 
The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
One or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 


Wee ‘S WORK AFTER THE WAR. ‘The fourth 


training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-o i ; 

of jhe Ministry of Mant tions. in peration with the Welfare and Health Section 
lars apply to the Secretary, London School 

Political . Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. ool of Economies and 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 

gained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 
SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1.—Medical Students admitted to Hospital Practice, 
with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 

Midwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Central Midwives Board Regula- 
tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies. Private Wards for 
payiag patients.—For prospectus apply to E. Lionet Brown, Secretary. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute 


HE MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL OF MOTHERCRAFT.— 
Residential training with resident babies for Infant Welfare Workers. New 
term September 20th.—-Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 5. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureau, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 

A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 


SCHOOLS. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
17 Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL has opened as an experiment 
to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air 

Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handi- 
crafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the service of the house. Co-education 
during Preparatory age. Prospectus from the Principal, Miss K. Manvitte. Half-term 
begins November 8th. 





w * MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
I 


-rospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


IRECTOR OF STUDIES wanted by THE EDINBURGH 
ASSOCIATION for SOCIAL STUDY and TRAINING. Salary £250. Appli 
cations to be lodged, on or before December Sth, with Proressor Sern, University, 

Edinburgh, from whom particulars as to conditions and duties may be obtained. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 








PPLES, ROOT VEGETABLES, erc., DIRECT TO TOWN 
CONSU MERS.—Box of 28 Ibs. good cooking apples, 8/6; sack of mixed potatoes, 
onions, carrots, turnips, etc. (56]bs.), 9/-, carriage paid free within London railway 

delivery limits. Cash with order.—Full particulars from Cameripce Foop CuLture 
Society, Ltd., 3 St. Mary's Passage, Cambridge. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Matruusian Leacue, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





THE PARTY SYSTEM 


By Bettoc & CuesTerRTON Is. net, by post 1s. 3d. 
HENDERSON & CO., 66 Charing Cross Road, 
have a limited number of copies of this 

work at the published price. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Tak New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, ro Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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With Maps and many Illustrations. 220 pp. 


THE GERMAN TERROR IN FRANCE. 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, 
Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


This is a companion volume to “’The German Terror in Belgium,’’ and contains the treatment 

meted out to the civil population in the country overrun by the German Armies. Full 

references are given to the sources in the footnotes, and summaries are included of first-hand 
evidences taken from the French and Belgian Commissions. 


One Shilling net. Postage 4d. extra. 















With Maps and Illustrations. 


THE GERMAN TERROR IN BELGIUM. 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


“Is a contribution to War literature which in a small compass is probably the most terrible 
indictment of German methods of waging war yet put within book covers.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


One Shilling net. Postage 4d. extra. 


















MESOPOTAMIA: THE KEY 
TO THE FUTURE. 


By Canon J. T. PARFIT. 
Part I.—ITS ANCIENT GLORIES. 

Part II.—ITS DREARY DESOLATION. 
Part III.—ITS FUTURE PROSPECTS. 
Sewed. With Maps, Sixpence net. Postage 

Twopenice. 


TURKEY: A PAST AND A 
FUTURE. 


Reprinted, with additions and Maps, from 
“The Round Table.” 
Part I.—THE PAST. 
Part II.—THE PRESENT. 
Part III.—THE FUTURE. 
Sewed. Sixpence. Postage Threepence extra. 

















THE COMING VICTORY. 


One Penny. Twopence post free. 


A SPEECH MADE BY GENERAL SMUTS. 


HOW THE ENGLISH 
TAKE THE WAR. 


By WILLIAM HARD. 
Reprinted from “The Metropolitan,’’ New York. 


Twopence. Threepence post free. 













WHY THE WAR 
MUST GO ON. 


One Penny. ‘Twopence post free. 


THE VISTA OF VICTORY. 
By BASIL MATHEWS. 
Sewed. One Penny. Twopence post free. 











FACT AND FICTION. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE’S Statement on 
SHIPPING and FOOD SUPPLIES. 
Sewed. One Penny. ‘Twopence post free. 













SOME NAVAL YARNS. 


By MORDAUNT HALL. With a Preface 
by LADY BEATTY. With Illustrations. 
Sixpence net. Eightpence post free. 


















massacres.” 


ARMENIA AND THE WAR. 


By A. P. HACOBIAN. 


Viscount BrycrE.—“‘ A clear and moving statement of Armenia's case.” Pee 

ARCHBISHOF OF YORK.—‘‘ Your eloquent and forcible plea will touch the heart and conscience of the British 
Nation.” 

Dr. JOHN CLIFFORD.—“‘ You have presented a strong case in a strong way . . . will make a powerful appeal 
for self-government of Armenia.” 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor.—“ I find it at once a complete, terse, and moving account of the story of your people 


and especially of its tragic history during the recent and most horrible of Turkish 


Crown 8vo. 220pp. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. extra. 
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